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CHAPTER I. 

MISS PERKINS' SECRET. 

IT was time for the evening mail to open at the 
1 North Briggsville post-office. The little store, 
a corner of which had been partitioned off for 
government purposes when Mr. Spriggins was 
made postmaster, was as full as it was wont 
to be at that hour. Men lounged against the 
counter while they smoked their evening pipes; 
a group of boys gathered near, listening to the 
words of wisdom which fell from the lips o£ their 
elders, who were as usual discussing viHage;\poU 
itics; and slightly apart from them thrrefe or 'four 
girls awaited the opening of the little gl&sV window, 
which was the announcement that th^'ulail was 
ready for delivery. 

Mr. Spriggins was more deliberate evert .than 

ii ------ 
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usual that night. He had paused in sorting the 
letters to examine, carefully and critically, one 
add^gssed to himself as "Postmaster of North 
Briggsville, Vermont" He wondered whom it 
could be from and what it might be about, and 
while these queries passed in slow succession 
through his never rapidly working mind, his 
fellow townspeople waited. 

Presently he was startled by a smart tap upon 
the glass. Looking over his spectacles he saw 
the face of a girl of fifteen or thereabouts. She 
had dark hair and pretty teeth, while a pair of 
dark violet eyes shaded by dark lashes glanced 
reproachfully at him through the little window. 

Mr. Spriggins took no note of these character- 
istics, however. He had known Katrina Scott 
since she was a baby, but he could not have told 
you whether her eyes were blue or green, nor 

, • • / * tohat was the color of her hair. All that he knew 
• • :: 

\ •: : at jiretfent was that she was speaking to him 

........ : T.y : • r o 

somewh£t\ peremptorily. 

" Mr^Sprtggins, do hurry, jplease ! " she said. 
" It is wcf«^b much later than usual, and we are 
all so tired of waiting." 

Then, before he had time to reply, the face was 
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withdrawn from the window and its owner had 
returned to the group of girls. 

"Such an old slow-poke!" she whispered, while 
the others laughed admiringly at her courage. 
" It is a letter for himself that he is looking 
at. I saw the address on it. He is so excited 
over getting it that all the rest of us have to wait." 

" You're in an awful hurry to-night, Katrina," 
said one of the girls. " I guess you think you're 
going to get a letter yourself. I didn't know you 
had any correspondents." 

"You don't know quite everything, Jennie," 
replied Katrina, carelessly. "There, he's ready 
at last! " she added, as the click of the window- 
latch proclaimed that the event of the day was at 
hand. 

The men crowded about the little window first, 
and received an occasional newspaper, letter, or 
postal card, as the case might be. Mr. Barker, 
who kept the " Mountain View Hotel," was as 
usual more fortunate than any one else. It was 
early spring, and therefore time to receive appli- 
cations for rooms. North Briggsville had become 
a summer resort during the last few years, and 
the " Mountain View " was well patronized. 
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Katrina Scott was the first of the girls to ask 
for letters, but her long waiting gained no reward. 
There was nothing for her. 

" Are you sure, Mr. Spriggins ? " she asked 
anxiously. "Won't you please look once more? 
Aunt Rachel is expecting something." 

"Well, then I guess all she's got to do's to 
wait a little mite longer," drawled the postmaster. 
" There ain't nothin' for either of you, K'trina. I'd 
give it to you if there was. Nor for you either, 
Jennie," to the next applicant. 

Katrina turned away and left the office at once. 
She did not heed her companions, who called to 
her to wait for them, but hurried homeward along 
the wide village street. She lived with her great- 
aunt, Miss Rachel Perkins, at the other end of 
the town. The house was larger than many of 
those that she passed, and there were more trees 
about it. 

She opened the little white gate and walked 
up the straight path toward the front door, but 
this she did not enter. The old-fashioned door- 
way, with its porch roof upheld by white columns, 
was seldom used, and Katrina followed the path 
around the house to the back. The apple trees 
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in the orchard at the side were just coming into 
leaf, and the hoarse croaking of the frogs down in 
the pond beyond the pasture proclaimed that 
spring was at hand. 

Katrina found her aunt in the garden. She 
was at work there in the long twilight. Miss 
Perkins hired a man to do much of the farming, 
but she cared for the garden herself. Supper 
had been eaten at half-past five, and the dishes 
washed and put away before Katrina went to the 
post-office. 

"There is nothing, aunt Rachel!" the young 
girl called out as she approached. The stoop- 
ing figure did not turn. Miss Perkins continued 
her work as if she had not heard, but Katrina 
knew that her ears were good. 

" Don't you think it is very strange ? " she 
continued. " It was such an attractive advertise- 
ment and it cost so much to put it in. I 
thought we should have heaps of answers right 
away." 

44 Hand me the rake, if you please, Katrina," 
said Miss Perkins, at last turning toward her 
niece. In the depths of her large sunbonnet 
Katrina could see her brown eyes, calm as ever, 
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and her mouth, with its sad, downward curve of 
repressed emotion. 

"I didn't suppose there'd be anything," said 
she. "Now you had best go into the house and 
get your lessons ready, and then maybe you'll 
get through in time to knit or read some before 
bedtime." 

Katrina turned away, suppressing even a sigh 
of regret. It was beautiful out of doors, and it 
seemed a pity to leave the loveliness. The sky 
was still alight with the after glow of the sunset, 
and the outlines of the distant mountains were 
cut sharply against it. From the village on these 
hills one could see miles across the valley to those 
beyond the river. Katrina loved the view, espe- 
cially at this hour, and she would have liked to 
remain in the garden; but she made no audible 
murmur as she went indoors and procured her 
books. 

" I wonder if aunt Rachel ever really feels or 
minds anything," was her chief thought as she 
opened her history. " I have never known her 
to say a word one way or the other, no matter 
what happened. Even when she heard that the 
Merton savings bank had failed and she had lost 
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all her money, she said nothing. I wonder if I 
shall get that way in time. I shouldn't wonder, 
especially if I have no one to speak to but aunt 
Rachel, for she never will let me express my 
feelings. But I am disappointed about the mail. 
I did hope we could get some boarders." 

For after much deliberation Miss Rachel Perkins 
had decided to advertise in one New York and 
in one Boston paper that she would be willing 
to take a few boarders for the summer months. 
This decision had been reached only after weeks 
of hesitation. Now that the savings bank had 
failed, there was very little money upon which to 
depend for the future, and Miss Perkins felt that 
something must be done while she was still strong 
enough to work. Who could tell when her health 
might give out? 

She owned the house, which was quite large 
enough to accommodate several boarders as well 
as herself and Katrina, and the small farm sup- 
plied them with vegetables. Miss Perkins possessed 
also a cow, an ancient horse, and some hens, but 
ready money there was none. It had occurred to 
her that she might sell the river field, but there 
was no one to buy it in North Briggsville. People 
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said that property would go up in time, when the 
place became better known as a summer resort. 
In the mean time it would be well to induce the 
summer boarders to visit the place, and hence 
her decision, which she finally imparted to her 
young niece with strict injunctions to keep it a 
profound secret. 

" I don't want every one to be gossiping about 
me," she said. "It will be time enough for that 
when the boarders get here." 

And so Katrina went twice a day to the post- 
office, hoping each time that she would at last 
find a letter, and twice a day was she disappointed. 
Perhaps there is nothing more depressing than 
to wait for the letter that does not come. 

Katrina Scott was the daughter of Miss Perkins* 
niece. Her father and mother both died during 
her infancy and she knew almost nothing about 
them, for Miss Perkins seldom volunteered infor- 
mation upon any subject, and in reply to the 
girl's questions had told her but little. 

Katrina's mother, whose name was also Katrina, 
was the daughter of Miss Perkins' sister, and had 
lived with her until her marriage with Joseph Scott, 
of a large manufacturing town in Massachusetts. 
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In that place the young Katrina was born, and on 
the death of both her parents Miss Perkins had 
taken her to the old Vermont homestead. Her 
great-grandmother Perkins was living then and 
another aunt, but they also died, and Miss Perkins 
and Katrina were left alone. 

It had been a somewhat peculiar life for the 
young girl, and Miss Perkins' extreme reserve 
had not been without its effect upon her. Al- 
though always friendly with the village girls, she 
never sought their companionship, and the knowl- 
edge that she was perfectly indifferent to them 
caused them, in their turn, to leave her out of many 
of their plays and social gatherings. It was the 
custom among them to say that Katrina Scott " put 
on airs," and sometimes they dubbed her " Grand 
Duchess of the Perkins Farm." 

Katrina knew this to be the case, but to this also 
she was indifferent. She was on good terms with 
them all, but nothing more. She did not know 
what it was to have "an intimate friend," as the 
saying is. She had read of girls who had, but she 
supposed that such things existed only in the 
realms of the imagination, and seldom, in real life. 

Katrina was fond of books, and although Miss 
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Perkins' supply was limited, it consisted of those 
worth reading. Scott's novels and Cooper's, 
Thackeray's, and Jane Austen's were there, and 
there was an edition of Shakespeare in fine print 
and with gilt edges, as well as Tennyson, Long- 
fellow, and Whittier. 

Katrina could not have told you how modern 
heroines felt, thought, and acted, but she could 
describe Di Vernon on her horse, with long habit 
and a hat with waving plumes, she had been with 
Jane Austen's young ladies to balls and " routs " in 
London or Bath, and she regarded Clive Newcome 
and Arthur Pendennis as brothers. She had 
roamed with Rosalind and Celia through the For- 
est of Arden, had wept with Juliet at the tomb of 
the Capulets, and she knew " Evangeline " by heart. 
Her aunt Rachel appreciated the value of books, 
and encouraged her to read. 

During the long winter months, when darkness 
fell early, it was their custom, after the supper table 
had been cleared and the kitchen made tidy, to sit 
on either side of the table in the sitting-room, and 
while Miss Perkins knit, Katrina read aloud. Even 
though bedtime came at half-past eight they had a 
long evening. Miss Perkins did the hpusework 
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herself with Katrina's assistance. She had decided, 
however, that if she took boarders this summer she 
must hire " help." That thought made her disin- 
clined to carry out the project, for she much pre- 
ferred to do her own work, but a desire to earn 
some money had finally prevailed, and the advertise- 
ments had been written with care and deliberation, 
and had been sent to the papers. 

That the notices and the money to pay for them 
had reached the newspaper offices in safety Miss 
Perkins knew, for copies of the papers had been 
sent to her in return. It had been a thrilling 
moment for them both when Katrina, hurrying 
breathlessly from the post-office, had torn off the 
cover, and after much searching had pointed to the 
well-known words in actual print. 

"Comfortable rooms to be had for the summer 
at the Perkins Farm. Fine views, mountain sce- 
nery. Fresh vegetables, butter, and eggs. Prices 
reasonable. Address Perkins Farm, North Briggs-. 
ville, Vt." 

It looked so attractive that the hopeful spirit of 
Katrina had vainly imagined that the box at the 
post-office would be overflowing for the next few 
days with applications for the " comfortable rooms," 
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but three weeks had passed by with no result, and 
Miss Perkins felt that her money had been spent 
uselessly. 

On the evening upon which the story opens, 
when Katrina had finished her lessons for the next 
day and Miss Perkins had come in from the garden, 
they were about to seat themselves for the custom- 
ary reading, when steps were heard without upon 
the back porch and a sharp knock upon the door. 
It was unusual for callers to appear at this hour, and 
Katrina opened the door hastily, wondering who it 
could be. 

The light from the lamp streamed full upon the 
thin "hatchet" face of Mr. Spriggins, the village 
postmaster. He entered, followed closely by Mrs. 
Spriggins, small and brisk, and with an air of busi- 
ness that contrasted oddly with her husband's pas- 
sive appearance. 

" Good evenin', Miss Perkins," said she. " Good- 
evenin', K'trina. I s'pose you're real surprised to 
see us at this time o' night, but as I said to Mr. 
Spriggins, s' I, * Mr. S. there ain't a moment to be 
lost.' Fact is, he never could be postmaster if I 
warn't there to help him. I guess the folks knew 
that when they sent his name in to government. 
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There he's hed a letter for two weeks and more, 
directed to * Perkins Farm/ and he never knew till 
to-night 'twas meant for you. If he'd asked me, 
now! But la! men are so stupid you just hev to 
look after 'em all the time. Why, Miss Perkins, 
I do declare that if I warn't there — " 

"A letter!" interrupted Katrina, whose excite- 
ment was plainly visible. " Is there really a letter 
for us?" 

Her aunt said nothing, but a careful observer 
would have seen that the hands that wielded the 
knitting needles were trembling slightly. All this 
time Mr. Spriggins, who seldom spoke in the pres- 
ence of his wife, had been searching his pockets, 
one after the other. 

" Do tell, Mr. Si ! " cried Mrs. Spriggins, becom- 
ing aware of his dilemma, "can't you find 'em? 
Here, let me look. There they are, 's large as life. 
It's a mystery to me how you'll ever get along if I'm 
the first to die. There, Miss Perkins, there's the 
one addressed to * Perkins Farm,' and here's the one 
Mr. Spriggins got to-night askin' him if the first 
one had been received. You take 'em and read 'em, 
and p'r'aps then you'll tell us whether or not you've 
made up your mind to take boarders. I'm real sur- 
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prised, for I never dreamed of such a thing, and I 
guess most everybody round here'U be as surprised 
as I am." 

Poor Miss Perkins ! Her secret, so carefully 
guarded, had come to the knowledge of the person 
in the village from whom she had been most desi- 
rous of keeping it. There was no help for it now, 
however, and in a few words she told of her inten- 
tion. She did not open either letter but .laid them 
on the table beneath her spectacles, and thither 
Katrina's glance wandered impatiently again and 
again. 

" Well, I want to know ! " exclaimed Mrs. Sprig- 
gins, when she had heard all that Miss Perkins 
would tell. " If you'd only told us about it sooner 
you'd got your letter. Mr. Spriggins, he thought 
'twas addressed to somebody named Farm, Perkins 
Farm, you know. He'd never heard of such a 
name round here, and he's hed it posted up there 
in the post-office among the F's in the * Letters 
uncalled for' list. It's strange you didn't see it, 
K'trina, but I guess you never thought of lookin' 
among the F's. Well, Mr. S., I guess if we're 
goin' to go to-night we'd better be goin'. Good- 
night, Miss Perkins. Good-night, K'trina. I'll call 
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down in a day or two and hear when the folks is 
comin', and all about 'em. I hope you'll ask 'em 
a real good price, Miss Perkins. I shouldn't think 
you'd say a cent less 'n five dollars a week." 

And with this parting shot, which Miss Perkins 
knew implied future inquiries upon the subject, 
Mrs. Spriggins took Mr. Spriggins by the elbow 
and pushed him out into the night. He had not 
once spoken during the call. 

After they had gone, Miss Perkins with extreme 
deliberation put on her spectacles. Then she took 
them off and wiped them carefully, looked at them 
against the light, and again placed them on her 
nose. She took up one of the letters, looked at 
it on all sides, put it down again, and examined 
the other as carefully. All this time Katrina 
waited in silence. 

"You may open and read this one aloud to 
me," said her aunt at last, handing her the one 
addressed to " Perkins Farm." Katrina tore it 
open and read as follows: — 

" ' Proprietor of Perkins Farm, North Briggsville, Vt. 

" 'Dear Sir.* " [She glanced at- Miss Perkins. What would she 
say to be addressed as a man ? Would it prejudice her against 
the writer? Katrina hoped not, but her aunt's countenance 
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betrayed nothing, so she continued.] "'I have seen your adver- 
tisement in the New York Dial, and write for further information. 
I want rooms in a quiet house for my daughter, who is not strong, 
my three sons, and myself. My husband will be with us occa- 
sionally during the summer. We shall need four rooms of good 
size, two on the second floor. Please write, stating terms, location 
of rooms, etc. Enclosed is a stamped envelope for your reply. 

11 ' Very truly yours, 

"<E. R. Ketch/" 

The other letter, which Miss Perkins handed to 
her niece when she had finished reading the first, 
was addressed to the North Briggsville postmaster. 
In it Mrs. Keith asked him if he could give her 
information in regard to the Perkins Farm. She 
had written to the proprietor of the place two 
weeks since in answer to an advertisement. As 
she had enclosed a stamped envelope for his reply 
and had received none, she feared that one or the 
other letter had miscarried. 

So this was the missive which Mr. Spriggins 
had carried in such bewilderment to his wife, and 
her ready mind had grasped the situation in a 
moment. Miss Perkins' secret was a secret no 
longer, but she at last received the missing letter. 



CHAPTER II. 

A DAY IN JUNE. 

IT was six weeks later, and the first day of June. 

The sun was shining over the fresh green of the 
trees and fields as it shines only in June, a soft 
breeze stirred the late apple-blossoms and scattered 
their white petals in the orchard, the buds were 
bursting into bloom on Miss Perkins' rose-bushes, 
and the air was filled with the sweet scents and 
sounds of the season. Even up in Vermont the 
summer had come. 

It was the day upon which the Keiths were ex- 
pected; a day looked forward to with feelings of 
mingled pleasure and dread by Miss Perkins and 
her niece. Many had been the preparations for 
f the coming of the boarders, ever since the letter 
arrived which finally settled the matter. The 
house had been scrubbed and swept and set in 
order from attic to cellar, some new china had been 
bought, and also a new red bench, of a man who 
had called at the door with a wagon-load of them. 

*7 
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This bench now occupied a prominent position on 
the grass in front of the house, under one of the 
old elm trees that had been a source of pride to the 
Perkins family for several generations. Katrina 
thought the place vastly improved by the spot of 
color. 

The front door stood open, the immaculate inte- 
rior being preserved from flies by a new screen 
door. To the right was the parlor, with its shining 
horsehair furniture. Large photographs in oval 
frames of various members of the family adorned 
the walls, a marble-topped table stood in the centre 
of the room, ornamented with a worsted lamp-mat, 
a lamp, and the best books, while on the mantle- 
shelf were some wax-flowers under a glass case, two 
vases of dried grass, and a picture of Katrina when 
she was very young. 

This room was never occupied by Miss Perkins, 
but she felt that it was due to her boarders, who 
were going to pay what she considered a generous 
price, that they should have the use of it. She 
knew that the furniture would suffer and the wax- 
flowers would perhaps be disturbed, but duty was 
duty and Miss Perkins was a New England woman. 

On the other side of the hall was the sitting- 
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room. It lias a large room occupying the whole 
side of the *; house, and it had a more cheerful, 
lived-in look than the parlor. There was an old- 
fashioned secretary and bookcase combined, the 
shelves of which were filled with the precious 
books. There was a wide chintz-covered lounge, 
and a generous table with a pretty cloth over it, 
and the chairs had not the air of slippery dignity 
which pertains to horsehair. 

Upstairs the rooms were as fresh and neat and 
clean as scrupulous care could make them, and in 
each Katriha had placed a spray of apple-blossoms. 
In the one Mrs. Keith had chosen by letter for the 
daughter who was not strong, she had put also a 
lovely rose, in a tall, old-fashioned vase. 

And now the hour had come. The whistle of 
the approaching train had already reverberated 
among the hills; the exciting moment was close 
at hand. Mr. Trott, who worked the farm, had 
donned his Sunday coat and had driven the old 
horse harnessed to the equally ancient carryall, to 
meet the travellers, and allowing for every possible 
delay they should be at the house within ten min- 
utes. Katrina stood at the little white gate, and 
with her hand above her eyes, gazed toward the 
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bend in the road. Presently she turned and darted 
up the path and around to the back. 

" They are coming," she whispered, as if they 
were near enough to hear. 

Miss Perkins was knitting on the back porch. 
She rose, put the needles and ball into her work- 
bag, and passed into the house. She had decided 
that the guests should be received in the doorway 
of the parlor or in the front hall. Katrina myste- 
riously disappeared. 

In the mean time the carriage drew up at the 
front gate, according to the instructions given to 
Mr. Trott before he went to the station. " On no 
account drive around to the side," Miss Perkins 
had said. He clambered out, followed quickly by 
the gentleman who sat beside him on the front 
seat. They assisted Mrs. Keith, and then all three 
turned to the remaining occupant of the carryall. 

" Here, I guess ye'd better let me kerry her," 
said Mr. Trott, kindly; "she looks sort o' used up. 
Oh, you needn't think I'll let you fall," he added. 
" I've hed a sick wife goin' on five years, and I 
know how to do it." 

And then he gathered up in his strong arms a 
fragile little creature, who looked as if the next 
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breath of wind that came over the hills would blow 
her away. Mr. and Mrs. Keith were somewhat 
alarmed by this summary proceeding but, to their 
surprise, their daughter did not remonstrate. 

" Where'll I put her ? " asked Mr. Trott, pausing 
at the door. 

Miss Perkins forgot her plans for a dignified 
reception of her boarders, and hurried forward. 

" Right on the sitting-room lounge," said she ; 
"it is the most comfortable." And then she turned 
with more ease and cordiality than one would have 
believed possible, to welcome Mr. and Mrs. Keith. 

" The boys are not coming for a few days," said 
Mrs. Keith, presently. " It would have been almost 
too exciting for my daughter to travel in such a 
large party, and boys are apt to be restless, you 
know. What a charming place you have here, 
Miss Perkins. It seems as if it were precisely 
what we have been looking for, and I am sure 
Leslie will begin to improve at once." 

Her sweet face and her kind, cordial manner 
dispelled at once any stiffness that may have 
remained in Miss Perkins' heart, and the news 
that the coming of the boys was deferred, if only 
for a few days, was also a source of relief. Miss 
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Perkins dreaded those three boys more than 
tongue, least of all her tongue, could tell. All 
seemed to be beginning auspiciously, and when 
Mr. Keith spoke with admiration of the elm 
trees and the view, Miss Perkins' friendship was 
won. She gave no sign of it, however. 

"Will you walk up and see the bed- 
chambers ? " she asked primly. " We have 
supper at six o'clock." 

This was another concession which Miss Per- 
kins considered it her duty to make. To city- 
bred people half past five would seem early, but 
it was a sore trial to change, as it also was to 
have a "hired girl" in the house. Miss Perkins 
scarcely dared think of the first meal, when she 
must sit at the head of the table and pour out 
the tea, while Jennie the maid handed the cups. 
She felt sure that they would be dropped and 
broken, and yet the best china must be set forth. 
In the mean time a faint voice was heard from 
the sofa. 

" Where is Bartholomew ? " it asked. 

" Here, darling," said Mrs. Keith ; " your father 
has him safe." 

And then Miss Perkins' eye felt for the first 
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time upon a large, peculiarly-shaped basket which 
Mr. Keith had carried. He lifted the cover and 
out stepped a large gray Persian cat, with a tail 
of astounding proportions. With great dignity 
the new-comer crossed the room to the sofa, and, 
jumping up beside his mistress, seated himself in 
the most stately fashion. With his tail curled 
about his feet he gazed inquiringly at Miss Per- 
kins, as if to note the manner of his reception. 
Miss Perkins was too much surprised to speak, 
and Mrs. Keith hurriedly interposed. 

" I hope you do not object to cats," she said. 
"I should have written about Bartholomew but 
there was not time. Up to the last moment 
we expected to leave him in some one's care in 
New York, but Leslie was not willing to do it. 
The thought of it upset her so that we had to 
bring him. He is such a good cat and obeys 
perfectly, Miss Perkins. I assure you he will be 
no trouble." 

" I have yet to see the cat that obeys," replied 
Miss Perkins with some stiffness, "but as long as 
he is here I suppose he's got to stay. He can 
sleep in the barn or the woodshed, I guess." 

" The barn ! The woodshed ! " exclaimed Les- 
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lie Keith, with more animation than would have 
seemed possible a moment ago, while her father 
and mother exchanged glances of consternation. 
"Miss Perkins, if Bartholomew sleeps in either of 
those places I shall have to sleep there too. He 
always shares my room. He is the darlingest 
cat that ever lived, and I should simply die 
without him." 

" He is certainly a very good cat," added Mrs. 
Keith, hastily. " Leslie dear, don't be alarmed. 
I am sure Miss Perkins won't object when she 
once knows what Bartholomew is." 

Miss Perkins was forced to consent to these 
extraordinary proceedings. She did not object to 
cats in their proper place, but that one should 
be allowed in a bed-chamber was unheard of. 
" I've been told that some folks treat animals like 
human beings," she said to herself, "but I never 
came across them before. To me it seems wicked, 
and they do spoil that girl dreadfully." Aloud 
she remarked : " Oh, very well. Just as you say, 
of course," and led the way to the second 
story. 

Mr. Keith helped Leslie up the old-fashioned 
stairs, while Bartholomew marched before, stop- 
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ping on each stair and twisting himself about to 
see if his young mistress were close behind. 

Katrina had witnessed these proceedings from 
the little passage-way that led from the sitting- 
room to the kitchen, whence she could easily 
watch the new-comers without being seen by 
them. She already liked Mr. Keith; he was so 
tall and strong looking, and his face was so kind, 
especially when his glance rested upon his daugh-^ 
ter. Mrs. Keith she loved at first sight. She 
was a small and dainty-looking woman whose 
face showed her character. It must be so nice, 
thought Katrina, to have such a father and 
mother, but very sad to have as little strength as 
the girl on the sofa. She had not seen her face, 
for the back of the lounge was toward the kitchen 
door, but the voice had a fretful sound. Katrina 
was susceptible to voices. 

The episode of the cat she had watched with 
breathless interest. She had been so surprised 
to see it step out of the basket, and so alarmed 
lest her aunt should decline to harbor it. But 
that danger was happily averted, and when the 
party had gone upstairs, Katrina returned to her 
work of assisting Jennie to prepare the supper. 
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Fortunately the biscuits had risen to a light* 
ness never attained before, the slices of cold ham 
looked very attractive, arranged upon a pretty 
dish, and there was cold mutton for those who 
did not eat ham. Katrina had baked the ginger- 
bread, the rich odor of which pervaded the house, 
and there were canned peaches in a glass dish, 
as.^well as thick cream and milk in glass pitchers. 
To the" simple taste of Miss Perkins and Katrina, 
this seemed a repast fit to set before a king. 

The three chairs that had been intended for the 
missing boys were hastily removed, a bowl of dainty 
spring flowers placed in the centre of the table, and 
then the bell was rung. Leslie Keith was not able 
to come downstairs again, and when Katrina had 
been introduced by her aunt to Mr. and Mrs. 
Keith, she timidly asked if she might carry their 
daughter's supper to her. 

Mrs. "Keith hesitated a moment before reply- 
ing. 

"Yes, indeed you may," she said,' after a 
moment's pause. " I think you are just the kind 
of girl that Leslie will take a fancy to, and I am so 
glad to find you here. It is not every one that she 
likes," she added, when Katrina had left the room 
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with the tray, " but your niece is very attractive 
looking, Miss Perkins. What a comfort she must 
be to you." 

Miss Perkins was silent. She could not tell 
these strangers that Katrina was dearer to her 
than life itself. 

Katrina carried the tray upstairs, and setting it 
upon a convenient chair in the hall, knocked softly 
upon the half open door. 

" Come in ! " said the plaintive voice. " Why, 
who are you ? " 

" I am Katrina Scott," said the young girl, cross- 
ing the room with her tray. 

In after years Katrina never forgot her first 
glimpse of Leslie Keith. She was leaning back 
among the pillows, over which lay a mass of short, 
curly, golden hair. Her face was small and pale 
and thin, but lighted by the most wonderful eyes 
that Katrina had ever seen. They were very large 
and dark, and of such piercing brightness that they 
seemed able to read one's very soul. They gazed 
at Katrina, as with her light, firm tread she crossed 
the room. For a moment Leslie did not speak. 
Her hand stroked Bartholomew, who sat beside 
her on the bed, purring contentedly. 
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Katrina drew up a small table and was about to 
place the tray upon it. 

" Wait a moment," said Leslie. " How old are 
you?" 

Katrina was somewhat surprised at this question 
but she did not betray it, and putting down the 
tray she stood by the bedside. 

" Fifteen last January," she said. 

" January ? What day in January ? " 

" The twenty-ninth." 

" Why, that is my birthday too ! " exclaimed Les- 
lie, the plaintive note leaving her voice for an 
instant. " And I was fifteen. Isn't that strange ? 
I like you. Won't you kiss me, please ? " 

And then to Katrina's still greater astonishment 
the little creature held out both her arms. It was 
years since Katrina had kissed any one. Her aunt 
Rachel was not demonstrative. More touched 
than she would have cared to acknowledge, she 
bent down to Leslie, and the sudden friendship 
was sealed with a kiss. 

" I'm glad you are here," continued Leslie. 
"With you and Bartholomew I shall be perfectly 
happy, and perhaps I shall soon be well. Were 
you ever ill ? Never, in your whole life ? Oh, 
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how fortunate you are ! I am so anxious to get 
well, so that I can carry out all my plans. I must 
tell you all about them. It is lovely here, isn't it ? 
And so much nicer without the boys. Oh, you 
needn't look so shocked ! I know they are my 
brothers, but that doesn't prevent their being noisy, 
does it? Archie is nice enough, except when he 
gets mad, and Stuart is quiet, but Clin is perfectly 
dreadful. Sometimes he drives me quite wild. 
Oh, dear, I'm so tired ! " 

Her voice suddenly ceased and she closed her 
eyes. Katrina was alarmed. " I'll call your 
mother," she said, turning toward the door. 

" No, you needn't. I want you," said Leslie. 
" I want you to help me. I like you, I told 
you. Please help me up a little and give me that 
nice milk. The doctor said I was to drink all I 
could up here." 

Apparently she was accustomed to have her 
own way, for it did not seem to occur to her that 
Katrina could have anything else to do than wait 
upon her, and fortunately Katrina was perfectly 
willing to comply. She had taken an immediate 
fancy to the exacting, but none the less charming, 
little invalid. She waited upon her and even fed 
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her, and no doubt would have lingered upstairs 
for the remainder of the evening if Mrs. Keith 
had not come to her relief. 

u Oh, mamma, you needn't come up yet," 
exclaimed Leslie when her mother entered. 
" Katrina suits me perfectly. She knows just what 
to do for me and she is exactly my age. Isn't it 
funny? Our birthdays come on the same day. 
Don't go, Katrina." 

" But, Leslie dear, she hasn't had her supper ! " 
interposed Mrs. Keith. "You must let her go 
down and get it." 

" Oh, well, you are not very hungry, are you, 
Katrina ? " said Leslie. 

44 Well, yes, I am," replied Katrina, somewhat 
bluntly, but laughing as she spoke, "and besides, 
my aunt will need me. I will come and see you 
to-morrow." 

44 To-morrow ! I should think so ! You will 
simply have to spend your entire time with me, I 
like you so much. Well, I suppose I shall have 
to let you go now, but I don't want to a bit, and I 
don't see why your aunt should need you, nor why 
you arc hungry. Good-night, you dear thing ! 
Kiss me for good-night. Mamma, she is lovely," 
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she added, as Katrina left the room. " She has 
never been ill in her life, just think of it! And 
isn't she tall and strong looking, and has such a 
lovely color ? Oh, dear, I wish I were well ! 
Mamma, I am so tired!" 

It was not long, however, before the poor little 
invalid fell asleep, and more soundly than for many 
months. Already the invigorating air of the north 
was doing her good. 

In the mean time Katrina had returned to the 
dining-room. 

" I couldn't wait for you," said her aunt, some- 
what disapprovingly. " I don't know where you've 
been all this time, but it is after half past six and 
not a dish washed yet. These city folks sit so long 
eating. It's a wonder how they accomplish any- 
thing else. Where've you been ? " 

" Helping the daughter, aunt Rachel. She 
wouldn't let me go. She is lovely, but the poor 
girl has been sick so much. I'm sorry to be so 
late." 

"Well, your supper is on the kitchen table. I 
don't know what is going to be done if you have 
to stay with her, and the very idea of having a 
cat upstairs is upsetting. I never heard of such 
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a thing. Mr. and Mrs. Keith seem like nice 
people, too. I can't understand it. And as for 
the boys, when they come! Three boys and a 
cat!" 

Such an unwonted and unexpected combination 
was too much for the fortitude even of Miss Per- 
kins, and she sat down upon the kitchen rock- 
ing-chair and stared despondently at the stove. 
Katrina had never heard her say so much upon 
any subject. It was evident that she was deeply 
stirred. 

"Oh, never mind, aunt Rachel!" said the girl, 
as she stood by the table and hastily satisfied her 
hunger. " The cat is a beauty, and Very obedi- 
ent, and as for the boys, — well, perhaps they 
won't be as troublesome as you fear." 

But secretly she had her misgivings. Leslie's 
account of her brothers had not been reassuring, 
and it was strange that their sister ^should dread 
their coming. Katrina had always supposed that 
to have brothers must be the most delightful 
thing in the world. 

When the evening duties . were accomplished, 
and bedtime had come, she remained long by her 
window and looked out into the apple orchard. 
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Katrina's room this summer was a small one, and 
directly under the roof in the ell of the house. 
She and her aunt had of course given up their 
usual rooms to the boarders. The window was 
tiny, but from it she could see into the trees, and 
watch the birds that had built their homes there. 
The birds were quiet now, and scarcely a sound 
was to be heard in the still summer night. The 
young moon had already set, but the stars were 
shining, and Katrina knelt at her window and 
gazed at those far distant worlds, her thoughts 
wandering she knew not where. 
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CHAPTER III. 

AN UNEXPECTED ARRIVAL. 

" jO ANT you let a fellow alone ? I want to 

^-^ read, I tell you. There, you've broken my 
spectacles! I say, Clin, I think you're mean. 
Now I shan't be able to read for a week, I sup- 
pose, while they're getting mended. If you had 
to wear glasses you'd know how it feels to have 
'em broken." 

"Oh, come along! Who cares for broken 
specs? You're a regular old grandfather, Stuart, 
anyhow, most of the time. I'm sorry I broke 
'em, but I think you might come down to the 
pond." 

" I just wish you would have to wear spectacles 
for a week, and see how you like it," said Stuart, 
gathering up the fragments, and retiring to the 
house in the hope of finding another pair. " They 
and you are the bane of my existence." 

" You wouldn't be half as wise, or able to use 
such monster words if you didn't wear 'em," Clinton 
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called after him. " Did you hear him, Archie ? 
Where on earth did he pick up that expression? 
'Bane of his existence!' Isn't he a wiseacre? I 
believe Stuart has been eating up a dictionary 
piecemeal ever since he was born. What a kid! 
But say, Archie, wouldn't it be fun to get Bar- 
tholomew down to the pond and give him a duck- 
ing ? Wouldn't Leslie be mad, though ? Jiminy ! 
Let's do it." 

"You won't do any such thing," said Archie. 
" Not while I'm alive to prevent it. If you take 
Bartholomew to the pond, you take him over my 
dead body." 

It was a week later, and the boys had come. 
For three days had they pervaded North Briggs- 
ville, and by this time there was not a spot left 
unexplored by them. They knew everything, from 
the best trout stream in the neighborhood, to the 
contents of Miss Perkins' pantry. Trees had 
been climbed, ponds fished, and forest paths ex- 
plored. Clinton had already fallen through the 
opening in the hayloft, and Archie had made the 
acquaintance of most of the girls in the village, 
while Stuart had begun a collection of curious 
plants, and had discovered a nest of snakes. 
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Archibald, or Archie, as he was commonly 
called, was seventeen, and the eldest of the family. 
He was a tall, broad-shouldered youth, who hoped 
to enter college in another year, but who in the 
mean time did not waste, as he expressed it, any 
more time over his books than was absolutely 
necessary. 

Clinton was nearly fourteen, and looked like 
Leslie. He had her delicate features and large 
brown eyes, and his light hair, allowed to grow 
long in football fashion, increased the resemblance. 
His face glowed with health, however, and his 
eyes sparkled with mischief. 

Stuart, who was just eleven, was dark, but his 
spectacles gave him a wise look which, added to his 
studious pursuits and the long words he was fond of 
using, made him appear older than Clinton at times. 

This morning the brothers were under the elms 
at the front of the house, Bartholomew being asleep 
on his cushion close to the steamer-chair in which 
Leslie had been sitting. He was in a temptingly 
convenient spot for Clinton to carry out his sug- 
gestion, and Leslie had gone for a short walk with 
Katrina, up and down the shady road upon which 
they lived. 
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Leslie was already much benefited by the change 
of air, and with some one's assistance she was able 
to walk a little every day. Mr. Keith had gone back 
to New York feeling greatly encouraged, and every 
letter from his wife told him that Leslie was gaining. 

"Wake up, Bartholomew," said Clinton, gently 
prodding the cat with a switch that he ha^d cut 
from one of the white birches. " Wake up and 
have some fun. What's the good of a cat, any- 
way? They do nothing but sleep or hunt birds. 
A dog, now, has some sense. I wish we could 
turn old Bart into a dog. And the worst of it is, 
mother won't let us have a dog, all on account of 
old Bart. I think it's mean Leslie has everything 
her own way." 

"Look here, Clin," exclaimed Archie, "you'd 
better shut up! Of course Leslie ought to have 
her own way. If you had been as sick as she has, 
I bet you would order us about more than a little. 
Poor little soul ! Look at the way she has suffered 
ever since she was a little thing." 

" Oh, well, Arch, you needn't take my head off ! " 
returned Clinton, with perfect good nature. " Of 
course I am awfully sorry for Leslie, but I do wish 
we could have a dog, all the same." 
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Here he sprang from the ground where he had 
been stretched at full length, and ran toward the 
gate, at which his sister and Katrina were turning 
in. 

• " Did you have a nice walk, Leslie ? " he said. 
" Are you tired ? Take my arm, too, and lean on 
it for all you're worth. There you are ! " he added, 
as he placed her carefully in her chair, and arranged 
her cushions with a deftness which one would 
scarcely have expected from him. 

Leslie smiled at him brightly. " Thank you, 
Clin," she said, "you did that beautifully. Katrina, 
don't go away ! " 

"I must," said Katrina. "I have ever so much 
to do for aunt Rachel. Potatoes to pare, and all 
sorts of humdrums." 

" Oh, bring the potatoes here ! " pleaded Leslie, 
while Archie added, "and We will all help." 

But Katrina shook her head decidedly, and van- 
ished around the corner of the house. 

" I've been playing too long, at any rate," she 
said to herself, as she sat down at the kitchen 
table, " It seems so strange and so delightful to 
be with young people, that I can scarcely tear my- 
self away from them. Dear me, I was contented 
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enough to pare potatoes and read aloud to aunt 
Rachel before they came, and now I don't want 
to one bit. No, not one bit!" 

And she made such a savage dig at the potato 
with her sharp little knife that she cut it in two, 
and a piece hopped out of the pan and rolled 
away. 

" Be careful, Katrina ! " said Miss Perkins. 
" Potatoes are too expensive to be wasted." 

Katrina said nothing aloud, but to herself she 
compared the cost of a potato with the amount 
of money which the Keiths had spent that morn- 
ing in the village store. Archie had bought an 
expensive fishing-rod, Clinton had invested in a 
new knife, Stuart had purchased a large and 
well-bound blankbook in which to keep a record 
of his scientific research, while the three boys 
had united in buying a basket of fruit for Leslie, 
and a box of candy for Katrina. 

They spent money freely, and Katrina thought 
that they must be very rich. How pleasant to be 
rich and buy all that one wanted without stop- 
ping to think about it! She sighed heavily and 
pared more vigorously. Another potato was cut 
in two and rolled to the floor. 
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"Why, that is the second!" exclaimed Miss 
Perkins. " How careless you are this morning." 

After that Katrina made no more mistakes. 

" Even if they are only potatoes," she said to 
herself, " I ought to do them as well as possible, 
I suppose. But I don't want to." 

In the mean time Clinton had returned to his 
previous occupation of poking Bartholomew 
with his stick. 

" Miserable cat, awake ! " lie cried, in dramatic 
tones. "Cast aside thy slothfulness and hie with 
me to the forest!" 

"Oh, don't, Clin!" said Leslie, fretfully. "Don't 
disturb him, and your voice is so loud! There, 
you've hurt him!" as Bartholomew, with a loud 
mew and with his tail bristling to twice its usual 
size, sprang into his mistress' lap, and glared 
resentfully at his tormentor. 

" Miauw ! " said Clinton, mimicking him. " You 
are the best named cat I ever knew. Bartholo- 
mew/ Bartholo-w^ze/ / Hello, I'm a poet and 
didn't know it." 

"You are a very disagreeable boy," said his 
sister, almost crying. " Do go away, every one 
of you. If I can't have Katrina I don't want 
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anybody. A girl is so much nicer than a 
boy!" 

"There's no accounting for tastes, as the old 
woman said when she kissed her cow," said Clin- 
ton, oracularly. " Katrina is well enough in her 
way, I am willing to admit, but — " 

" How dare you say that Katrina isn't every- 
thing that is perfect ? " cried Leslie, her dark 
eyes flashing and a bright spot of color appear- 
ing in either cheek. " And the idea of comparing 
her to a cow!" 

Clinton rolled on the grass in an ecstasy of 
pleasure. Nothing gave him greater happiness 
than to tease successfully, and this was an oppor- 
tunity of which to make the most. 

" I hadn't thought of it before," he said, " but 
it strikes me that Katrina is something like a 
cow. In the first place, her name begins with K, 
and cow ought to begin with it, only it doesn't. 
Then she has eyes, and so has a cow, only not 
the same color. Ears, too, and a mouth and nose. 
I don't think Katrina wears horns. At any rate 
I never saw them. Then, she lives in the coun- 
try, and so do most cows. I declare, now I come 
to think of it, they are exactly alike/ 1 
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"You silly, ridiculous thing!" said Leslie, at 
last realizing that Clinton was only in fun, while 
Archie joined in the laugh. " If you try to be 
funny at all, why aren't you very funny ? " 

" I thought I was," said Clinton, so meekly 
that they all laughed again. "But here come 
some people that are funnier than I am." 

They all turned toward the direction in which 
he was looking. 

" I saw those girls in the village this morning," 
said Stuart, who had returned in another pair of 
spectacles, and was able apparently to see more 
than ever. "Two of them are dressed precisely 
alike and resemble a set of twins." 

" Ho, ho ! " laughed Clinton. " Who ever heard 
of a 'set of twins'? That's a good one! But 
who on earth are they? Look at the size of the 
hat the grown-up one has on." 

" It is the Spriggins girl," said Archie, in a 
low voice, "the daughter of the postmaster, and 
those are her sisters. They are 'a set of twins,' 
and they are all as funny as they can be. What 
are they up to now ? " 

For the three girls had stopped, and from a 
distance were anxiously regarding the party under 
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the trees. After some consultation they all turned 
and walked rapidly away again. 

" They don't like the looks of us and won't even 
go by the house," remarked Clin. " I guess I'll 
march after them and see what they do next." 

" They live in that house up the main street that 
has a great marble or stone monument in front," 
said Archie. " I wonder how it got there. I 
must ask somebody sometime what it's for. It 
looks as if somebody were buried there. It is a 
great big tombstone-looking arrangement, only 
you don't usually see a gypsy kettle used for a 
gravestone." And then he too strolled away. 

That afternoon the Keiths, with Katrina, were 
again sitting under the trees, their favorite resort 
at all hours of the day, when for the second time 
the Spriggins family appeared in the distance. 
This time their mother accompanied them, and 
encouraged by her presence, they entered the 
little white gate. 

Katrina, looking up from her work, gave an 
exclamation of dismay. She had dreaded this 
moment ever since Mrs. Spriggins had told her, 
shortly after the arrival of the Keiths, that her 
daughters were coming to call upon them. They 
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would be sure, she knew, to say or do something 
odd and out of the way, and she feared that she 
herself would suffer in the estimation of the 
city-bred Keiths, when they found that she had 
such acquaintances. Already, Clinton had given 
utterance to a low whistle of delight, and she knew 
only too well that he was longing for an oppor- 
tunity of turning them into ridicule. 

" Good afternoon, K'trina ! " said Mrs. Spriggins, 
as she marched up the path, followed by her 
shrinking daughters. She wore her best black 
silk, though the day was warm, and of course 
her Sunday bonnet. The bonnet was profusely 
trimmed with white flowers that nodded in a 
sprightly manner whenever their wearer spoke. 

" I'm real pleased to find you at home," she 
continued. " Here's Ada, and here are the twins, 
Milly and Tilly, and we've come to call on your 
friends, so if you'll introduce us we'd be real 
pleased." 

Katrina hesitatingly performed the desired cere- 
mony, but her fears were somewhat dispelled by 
Mrs. Keith's cordial manner. Archie, too, rose 
to the occasion like a gentleman, but Leslie looked 
annoyed. Katrina could see plainly enough that 
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she did not wish to receive the Spriggins 
family. 

"I'm real pleased to find you at home," said 
Mrs. Spriggins again, as she seated herself. 

They arranged themselves in a straight row, 
Ada, the eldest daughter, being somewhat over- 
powered by the large and conspicuous hat that 
she wore. The twins were dressed precisely 
alike, and sat in silence upon the red bench. 
They leaned against its back, and their four feet, 
in shining shoes, newly blackened for the occa- 
sion, swung to and fro with a disturbing lack of 
unison. 

"We've come to ask you to a party," said Mrs. 
Spriggins. "It's goin' to be a kind of supper 
party. We'd like to have every one of you come, 
though I d'know as you can," she added, turning 
to Leslie. She paused for a moment, but as the 
girl did not speak she continued: — 

" We're goin' to hev it next Saturday afternoon, 
beginnin' at five o'clock. Supper's goin' to be at 
six. That's sort o' late, but I don't see as I can 
get things ready before then. I'd be real pleased 
if you'd all come. I said to Mr. Spriggins, s' I, 
' Mr. S., we'd really ought to hev them folks to 
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supper/ and he thought so, too. I'd be real pleased 
to see every one o' you. K'trina, do you think 
your aunt'll come ? " 

" I don't believe so, Mrs. Spriggins," said Katrina, 
"but I will go ask her." Glad of an excuse for 
getting away, she went into the house. 

" 'Twould be a wonderful thing if any one got 
Miss Perkins to come out," remarked Mrs. Sprig- 
gins; u but I hope you'll come, Mis' Keith, and 
all your folks. You know Mr. Spriggins, he's 
postmaster, and I always feel as if 'twas sort o' 
my place to entertain some of the folks that come 
here summers. We hevn't lived right here in the 
village very long. We own a farm about three 
miles from here, but farmin' didn't pay, and Mr. 
Spriggins, he thought he'd do better if he took 
the store here. Mr. Jones, who hed it before, he 
wanted to sell out. Then we'd been to the 
World's Fair in Chicago, summer before last, and 
it sort of unsettled us for livin' so far from folks. 
And we'd bought us a piece of statuary there 
that was just wasted over on the farm. Nobody 
saw it, 'cause there warn't much passin'. We 
moved over here so's folks could see it more. I 
guess you've seen it, passin' by." 
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"I think I have," said Mrs. Keith. "Is it a 
large gypsy kettle built of stone?" 

" That's it ! " exclaimed Mrs. Spriggins, trium- 
phantly. "Over a stone fire. Mr. Spriggins, he 
bought it at the Fair, and weve hed the feelin' 
ever since, as if we ought to live in keepin' with 
it. So we gave up farmin' and took the store, 
and then Mr. Spriggins he was made postmaster, 
so it's all happened right. La, Ada!" suddenly 
breaking off in her speech to Mrs. Keith; "why 
don't you say something to Miss Keith? You're 
just like your father, and so are the twins. They're 
as quiet as mice in company, but Ada's been real 
anxious to get here. We hed to wait, though, 
till she'd been over to Merton and bought her a 
hat. She got it at the ' Boston store,' all trimmed." 

The broad brim of the hat fortunately served 
to hide the blushing countenance of Ada during 
these personal remarks, and in the course of time 
her mother rose to go, after having received the 
promise of Mrs. Keith that some of the family at 
least would take supper with Mrs. Spriggins on 
Saturday night, though the number was as yet 
uncertain. " I will send you word. As Mr. Keith 
will probably be here then, perhaps he will stay 
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with my daughter, and then I can be one of those 
who come to you. It would give me pleasure," 
she said graciously. 

Her tone surprised Katrina, who had returned 
and had told Mrs. Spriggins that her aunt would 
be obliged to decline the invitation. 

At last the gate closed upon the callers. 

" Why, Katrina," exclaimed Leslie, immediately, 
" I never saw such queer people ! Are they friends 
of yours ? " 

" My dear Leslie," interposed her mother, before 
Katrina had time to reply, " you are very rude ! 
They are scarcely out of hearing." 

" Oh, but mamma, they are so peculiar ! Are 
they really your friends, Katrina ? " 

" I have known them all my life," said Katrina. 

They could not be called her friends for she 
seldom saw them. Ada was older than she, and 
the twins were only ten and therefore much 
younger; but something within her, some instinct 
of loyalty to her home, and to those who had 
known her since she was a baby, forbade her 
speaking slightingly to this city girl of old ac- 
quaintances. Leslie's laugh and look of amuse- 
ment had hurt, perhaps for the very reason that 
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Katrina herself had never found the Spriggins 
congenial. 

" Oh, of course if they are your friends I mustn't 
say a word ! " said Leslie. " I never dreamed of 
such a thing." 

" Those girls must give you a fine chance to 
talk," remarked Archie. " They didn't open their 
lips the whole time they were here." 

" Do you often go there to tea ? " asked Clinton. 
" What is it like ? I'm going to spend all my 
time while I am there examining the gypsy kettle. 
Fve always wanted to see it close, and Saturday 
night will be a fine chance. Leslie, it is a pity 
you can't go." 

" Nothing would induce me to go, if I were as 
well as you are. I can't bear common people. 
That girl was simply fearful." 

" Leslie ! " said her mother. 

u Oh, I beg your pardon, Katrina! I forgot 
again that they are friends of yours. You see I 
can't believe it possible." 

" They are not friends of mine," exclaimed Ka- 
trina, stung into speech at last, " except that I have 
always known them. I have never been there to 
supper, and I am not in the least intimate with 
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them. Of course you are at liberty to make all the 
fun of them you like, but — " 

She broke off suddenly. 

" But she ought not to do it," said Mrs. Keith, 
finishing the sentence for her. " I quite agree with 
you, Katrina. And now, my dear, I am going to 
ask you if you will be so good as to stay with Les- 
lie while I take my usual afternoon walk. Boys, 
are you going with me to the post-office ? I have 
some letters to mail." 

The girls were left alone, and for some moments 
there was silence between them. It was broken by 
Leslie. 

"You are offended with me, aren't you?" she 
said impulsively. " You mustn't be. I simply 
couldn't exist if you didn't like me nor what I say, 
The truth is, I can't bear to think of your liking 
that Ada Spriggins better than you do me." 

" Why, how perfectly absurd ! " said Katrina, 
laughing in spite of herself. " I tell you, she is not 
a particular friend of mine. Why do you persist in 
thinking that she is ? Once for all, let me tell you 
that we never see each other except when we hap- 
pen to meet in the store or somewhere. She has 
not been to this house before for years, and I never 
go there." 
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"Oh, I am so relieved! I couldn't understand 
your even knowing them. But, Katrina dear, don't 
let us waste any more time in talking about that. 
Here we are alone together, all the boys safely out 
of the way, and I want to tell you of some beau- 
tiful plans that I have been making for next winter. 
You must be sure to agree to them, for they all 
depend upon you." 

"Upon me?" 

" Yes, you and your aunt. You are to spend the 
winter with us. Now you needn't lo,ok astonished, 
and you needn't say no, for ; this fras pimply got to 
be. I can't be happy without you, sq of course 
mamma and papa will give their consent. They 
always do to anything that is reasonable, and this 
is quite reasonable. You can study with me. I 
have a governess, and it would help me ever so 
much to have some one to study with. Being ill 
so much has made me rather backward, I believe, 
but with you there I know I should go right ahead. 
Do say that you will come ! " 

" But I can't, Leslie ! How could I possibly 
leave aunt Rachel ? " 

"Oh, there must be somebody who could be 
found to stay with her ! Isn't there a cousin, or 
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another niece? Surely some one would come to 
the rescue when it is so important." 

" There is no one at all. We have no rela- 
tives, and even if we had, I couldn't leave aunt 
Rachel, who has brought me up and done every- 
thing for me all my life." 

" It doesn't seem as if she would care very 
much," remarked Leslie. "She is so quiet and 
severe-looking. She looks as if she could get 
along perfectly well alone." 

" But she does care," said Katrina, earnestly. 
"Aunt Rachel never says much, but I think 
she is very fond of me in her own way, and 
you don't know what the winters are up here. 
They are so long and cold, and often we are 
snowed in." 

"All the more reason for you to come to 
New York," said Leslie, with conviction. " I 
mean to bring it about somehow, and I always 
have my own way. Any of the family will tell 
you that. I need you there to help me to get 
well, so that I can carry out all my plans. It is 
very important, as you will say yourself when 
you hear what my plans are. I haven't yet 
decided what I shall be, but certainly something 
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great. When I am grown up and perfectly well, 
I mean, I would like to have a glorious voice 
and sing for people. My singing would be so 
wonderful that tears would come into people's 
eyes and run down their cheeks as they listened." 

" But can you sing ? " cried Katrina. " I never 
knew you had a voice." 

" I may have. I am not sure. But I have 
often thought of how glorious it would be. I 
should go about and sing among the poor, and 
do them a great deal of good." 

Leslie lay back among her cushions, her great 
brown eyes fixed upon the distance, while she 
stated these marvellous plans. 

"I am afraid, though," she continued, pen- 
sively, after a pause that Katrina had not 
ventured to break, " I am very much afraid that 
I shall not have enough voice for that. I have 
thought of learning to play the violin, but that 
wouldn't be quite the same thing. It doesn't 
entrance people the way singing does. Or I 
might paint wonderful pictures, or write books 
that every one will talk about and discuss. It 
would be fun to write them under an assumed 
name and have everybody wonder who wrote 
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them. I don't care much for writing, but then 
I could have some one do it for me while I 
dictated. You would be the very one, Katrina." 

" How interesting," murmured Katrina. " I would 
rather write books than do anything in the world, I 
think. I love them better than anything." 

" I don't. That is the trouble. I really don't 
care much for books, but I suppose I should be 
more interested in those I wrote myself. I sup- 
pose people are. But I have another plan which 
I like still better, and that is to dress as a sister 
of charity. Not really be one, you know, but 
wear the dress and go about doing good in the 
daytime, and then in the evening go into society. 
You could live with me and we could do it 
together. Oh, it would be so interesting to lead 
two lives and have no one know it! I really 
think that idea appeals to me the most. What 
do you think of it, Katrina?" 

Leslie's face was full of animation as she re- 
hearsed these plans, but before Katrina had time 
to reply they were interrupted in a most unex- 
pected manner. A carriage drew up at the gate, 
and from it alighted a lady quite unlike any that 
had ever been seen in North Briggsville. 
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She was small and somewhat elderly, but she 
moved with an alertness that belied her years. A 
trunk was tilted upon the front seat of the carriage, 
while several others were piled upon a wagon that 
followed close behind. She was accompanied by 
a maid and a fox terrier. The latter, upon catch- 
ing sight of Bartholomew, set up a vigorous bark- 
ing. Leslie, after one look, sank back in her chair. 

"It is cousin Catherine Sterling!" she exclaimed. 

At the same moment Mrs. Keith and her sons 
returned from their walk, and paused in astonish- 
ment at sight of the familiar figure. 

"Why, cousin Catherine!" cried Mrs. Keith, 
hurrying forward as soon as she could recover from 
her surprise, " have you dropped from the skies ? " 

"Not at all," replied she, calmly. "New York 
is not in the least like heaven at this season. Be 
quiet, Rikki ! That is only Bartholomew." 



CHAPTER IV. 

MISS STERLING. 

" I WANT some rooms," said Miss Sterling, when 
1 she had bestowed a kiss upon Mrs. Keith and 
a hand-shake upon each of the boys, but had not 
as yet entered the gate. " Driver, bring the trunks 
right in. A large room for me, Emily, and one for 
Hannah. I should like a sitting-room, too. I sup- 
pose there are some to be had." 

" But wait, cousin Catherine," said Mrs. Keith, 
still somewhat startled by the suddenness of her 
cousin's advent. "Don't have the trunks brought 
in yet. I am not at all sure that Miss Perkins has 
even one room, and she certainly has not two or 
three. You know we occupy quite a number, and 
this is not a hotel." 

" Isn't it ? " said Miss Sterling, looking at the 
house for the first time. " I hadn't thought about 
it at all. I met your husband in the street the 
other day, and he told me where you were. I 

66 
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had mislaid the address. A hot wave came the 
very next day, so I packed my trunks and here 
I am. I thought it would be a change from going 
to the sea as usual. Of course some rooms can 
be found for me. Emily, go and speak to the 
landlord, if you please. Leslie, my dear, how are 
you ? I am sorry to see that you have that pug- 
nacious Bartholomew here. The sight of him 
always upsets Rikki completely. Fox terriers are 
such nervous creatures." 

All this time the dog had been barking furiously, 
while Bartholomew, with his back bent into a bow, 
and his tail, always large, now three times its usual 
size, spat and hissed, and made ready to spring 
at the new-comer. 

" Mamma, what shall I do ? " cried Leslie, greatly 
excited. But her mother had gone in search of 
Miss Perkins, wishing to have an interview with 
her in private before she should meet Miss Ster- 
ling. It would never do, thought Mrs. Keith, fond 
as she was of her cousin, to have Bartholomew 
and Rikki quartered in the same house. She 
was . quite sure, however, that there were no 
rooms. 

"They are going to have a fight," continued 
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Leslie, growing more and more nervous, "and if 
they do, Bartholomew will be killed! Boys, do 
please separate them ! " 

" Indeed, Rikki will be killed if either of them 
is," exclaimed Miss Sterling, while her maid picked 
up the excited dog and Archie carried the angry 
cat into the house. " Why you had to bring that 
odious animal I cannot understand. Anything 
but a cat! I thought you always left him at 
home in summer. Why — why — who is that?" 

Her glance for the first time rested upon Katrina. 
Leslie was in tears, and either could not or would 
not speak. Mrs. Keith had not returned, and 
the boys were engaged with Rikki. Katrina im- 
agined for the moment that the lady might be 
referring to her, but as she could not understand 
why her presence should have such a peculiar 
effect upon the new-comer she concluded that she 
must be mistaken. She said nothing, therefore, 
but the question was repeated. 

" Who are you ? " asked Miss Sterling, this time 
addressing her unmistakably. " I don't know when 
I have had such a start. Tell me your name at 
once." 

" Katrina Scott." 
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" Katrina ! Why Katrina ? Where under the 
sun did you get the name of Katrina ? " 

" I was named for my mother," said the girl, 
with some dignity. 

"And where is your mother? Let me see her 
at once." 

" My mother is dead." 

"Oh, I beg your pardon! I am really very 
sorry. The truth is, you have completely taken 
my breath away. You remind me so strongly of 
some one — some one who was very dear to me. 
Well, we will talk about that some other time. 
The thing is now to provide me with rooms. Do 
you board here too?" 

" It is my aunt's house, and I live here." 

"You don't say sol Then do go at once and 
see if she can give me some rooms. It looks 
very pleasant here. How is the table? I can't 
imagine what has become of Emily Keith. Leslie, 
what are you crying about? The idea of a girl 
of your age — " 

There is no knowing what Miss Sterling would 
have said next, if Mrs. Keith and Miss Perkins 
had not at that moment come out of the 
house. 
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" This is my cousin, Miss Sterling, Miss Perkins," 
said Mrs. Keith. 

" Sterling ? " repeated Miss Perkins. Mrs. Keith 
had not mentioned her cousin's name before. A 
startled look came into Miss Perkins' eyes, and 
she gazed eagerly at the little lady. A peculiar 
expression flitted over her face, but it faded as 
quickly as it came and the habitual one of calm 
reserve returned. 

"Yes, my name is Sterling," said that lady, 
briskly, "and I want at least two rooms, and 
three if possible. I should prefer one of them 
to have a southern exposure and a view, and an 
open fireplace for cool days. The ground floor 
would suit me best on account of my dog, but 
still I am not particular about that." 

" I have no rooms for you," said Miss Perkins, 
quietly. 

"No rooms ! Why, I never heard of such a 
thing. My dear madam, you must have made a 
mistake. Do think again." 

" I cannot make my house any larger than it is, 
and every room is occupied. You will probably 
find what you want at the Mountain View Hotel." 

It was long before Miss Sterling would be 
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convinced that Miss Perkins meant what she 
said, but she finally consented to re-enter the 
carriage and with Mrs. Keith was driven to the 
hotel, the maid and the dog following on foot. 
It was not far, and fortunately she was able to 
make what she considered excellent arrangements 
for herself and her companions. 

In the mean time, Bartholomew being safe and 
Miss Sterling and Rikki having departed, Leslie 
recovered somewhat from her tears. 

" It is too bad," she said. " I don't really see 
why cousin Catherine had to come. We might 
have known, though, that she would turn up, for 
she always does wherever we are. She is perfectly 
devoted to mamma and papa, but I don't think 
she likes me at all. She is always telling me that 
I am spoiled and, worse still, she hates and despises 
my precious Bartholomew." 

" Does she live in New York ? " asked Katrina, 
upon whom Miss Sterling's undisguised emotion 
at seeing her had made a deep impression. 

"Yes. She has lots of money, and does a great 
deal of good. She is very philanthropic, and she 
is interested in working girls, the ' Girls' Friendly,' 
and all sorts of things. She is really very kind- 
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hearted, but she is just as peculiar as she can be. 
She is mamma's own cousin, but she is ever so 
much older. She has no other relatives at all. I 
believe she had some great sorrow when she was 
young. She was a great beauty then. Would 
you ever believe it? Oh, I am so thankful there 
was no room for her here! I don't mind having 
her at the hotel, but to have had Rikki shut up 
in the house with my sweet Bartholomew would 
have been simply dreadful." 

" I wonder who it was that I reminded her of ! " 
said Katrina, musingly. " Did you see how ex- 
cited she seemed to be when she first saw me?" 

" No, I didn't notice ; but cousin Catherine 
knows lots of people. She has always been a 
great society woman, as well as a philanthropist, 
and all kinds of interesting people go to her 
house; so perhaps it was one of them that you 
/ook like. She has a large, old-fashioned house 
on Washington Square. It is so funny to live 
'way down there." 

This bit of information conveyed nothing to 
Katrina, who had never been in New York, and 
had never even heard of Washington Square ; but 
she had become interested in Miss Sterling, and 
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in spite of her peculiarities she was glad that she 
had come to North Briggsville. 

A deep interest in the personality of those 
whom she knew had been awakened in Katrina's 
mind this summer. She had never met many 
strangers before, and to be thrown so constantly 
with a family of such different traits from herself, 
as were the Keiths, had given her much to think 
of. And now Miss Sterling presented a new 
phase of character. She showed traces of the 
great beauty of which Leslie had spoken, and she 
had had a sorrow in her youth. Katrina con- 
sidered it a most interesting combination. 

The interest appeared to be* mutual, for Miss 
Sterling soon made it evident that she had taken 
a great fancy to Katrina. Whenever she came 
to the Perkins Farm she insisted upon her pres- 
ence, and strangely enough, no matter in what 
household duty Katrina happened to be engaged, 
her aunt invariably consented to her leaving it, 
and encouraged her to go to Miss Sterling. 
Katrina could not understand this, nor the effect 
that a chance remark of hers had upon Miss 
Perkins. 

" I wonder why Miss Sterling seems to like me 
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so much," she said. " I suppose it is partly be- 
cause of my name." 

" Your name ? " repeated Miss Perkins. " What 
do you mean ? " 

" She is fond of the name of Katrina, because 
she used to be called that by some one whom 
she cared a great deal for. Her own name is 
Catherine, you know. I think it must have some- 
thing to do with the sorrow of her youth. Leslie 
told me that she had a great sorrow when she 
was young. And then she is always telling me 
to look straight at her, for something about my 
eyes and eyebrows reminds her of somebody. 
Isn't it odd, how things happen so?" 

" Katrina," said Miss Perkins, in an agitated 
voice, " Katrina, I've always been good to you, 
haven't I?" 

" Why, aunt Rachel, I should think so ! What- 
ever put it into your head to ask me such a 
question ? " 

"You've been happy living here with me? 
You're contented ? " 

" Of course I am ! Haven't you been father 
and mother and everything else to me? Dear 
aunt Rachel, what is it?" 
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The girl went to her aunt and put her arms 
about her, and for a wonder Miss Perkins did 
not draw away. On the contrary, she laid her 
head for a brief instant upon Katrina's shoulder. 

"Always remember I did what I thought was 
for the best," said she. " I don't want you should 
feel any different." 

- Then she rose from her chair and walked away. 
She soon left the kitchen and went upstairs', but 
not before her niece had seen that her eyes were 
filled with tears. 

" How very strange ! " said Katrina to herself. 
" I never saw aunt Rachel that way before. I 
wonder what she means. I told her I was con- 
tented and happy, and so I always have been, 
but I don't dare think of what it will be when 
Leslie goes away. Oh, dear me, how I should 
love to see New York, and see what life in a 
city is like! It must be very fascinating." 

She forgot for a few moments that she was 
baking cake while she dreamed of those unknown 
joys. An odor of burning dough recalled her to 
the present, and she ran to the oven. Alas, the 
bottom crust was scorched beyond recognition! 

Miss Sterling passed much of her time with 
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her relatives, in spite of the fact that whenever 
she appeared around the bend in the road, walk- 
ing briskly along in her short skirts and with a 
wide-brimmed hat to protect her face from the 
sun, her coming was sure to cause some commo- 
tion at the Perkins Farm. It was necessary 
always that Bartholomew should be removed to 
a place of security, for as Rikki invariably accom- 
panied his mistress, trouble was certain to ensue 
unless this precaution was taken. 

Miss Sterling invited Katrina to come to her 
rooms at the hotel, and this the girl was always 
glad to do. She appreciated the aspect of Miss 
Sterling's sitting-room, where she had a desk, and 
many books and photographs of interest, and 
where she attended to^ her correspondence, which 
appeared to be very large. She was connected 
with many charities in New York, and she told 
Katrina much about her work. There was no 
doubt that she was an interesting woman, not- 
withstanding her peculiarities. 

Katrina wondered why she had never married, 
and she had no doubt that the sorrow of her 
youth was in some way connected with that. 

One day Miss Sterling was ill with a headache, 
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and she sent for Katrina to come to her. There 
were some important letters to be answered and 
she asked her to do it for her. She was in her 
bedroom and Katrina entered it for the first time. 
On the dressing-table stood a large photograph 
frame of silver with doors that were closed over the 
picture. Katrina was sure that it contained the 
portrait of him who had been Miss Sterling's lover 
in her youth. She wished that she might see the 
face. 

* Miss Sterling called her to the bedside. Rikki, 
curled up on his cushion on a chair close to the bed, 
wagged his tail cordially as Katrina approached. 

" He has taken a great fancy to you," said Miss 
Sterling, with satisfaction. " I am so glad, for it is 
always inconvenient when Rikki does not like peo- 
ple. He is discriminating, too ; I can always trust 
his judgment. I suppose you know that he was 
named for Rikki-tikki-tavi, the mongoose in Kip- 
ling's 'Jungle Book,' and he is quite as delightful as 
his namesake. An excellent name too for a fox 
terrier. Stand where the light strikes on your face, 
child. There ! Yes, you are very like." 

She sighed heavily, and an expression of sadness 
crossed her face. 
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"Some day I will tell you about it," she said, 
"but not to-day, for my head is aching frightfully. 
I want you to answer these letters for me. I have 
jotted down the substance of what I wish to say to 
each one. Go into the other room and put it into 
proper English for me, and leave them for me to 
sign. You will find paper and pens in the desk." 

Katrina obeyed, but with some trepidation. She 
had had so little experience in letter-writing that 
she was afraid that she could not satisfy her new 
friend, who was extremely fastidious about such 
things, she knew. She determined to do her best, 
however, and as she had passed so much of her 
life in reading the good English of the best writers,, 
she unconsciously used good English herself. The 
letters, therefore, were well expressed and to the 
point, and were written in an excellent hand. Miss 
Sterling declared that she was perfectly satisfied. 

" You would be just the person for me in the 
winter," said she. " I need a secretary, but I have 
never before found any one that would suit. I wish 
I could take you back to Washington Square with 
me. 

Then she became absorbed in her own thoughts, 
and very soon Katrina went home. 
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The day after this was the one fixed upon for 
Mrs. Spriggins' tea-party, and it proved to be 
stormy. Not only did the rain pour in torrents, 
but the northeast wind increased until it reached 
the proportions of a gale, and there was no sign 
of clearing. During the morning, Ada Spriggins 
came to the Perkins Farm with a message from 
her mother. If Mrs. Keith did not mind, would 
she kindly wait, on account of the weather, until 
the following week to come to supper? 

Mrs. Keith agreed to the change of date with 
alacrity, and then asked Ada to stay and spend 
the morning with them, in spite of the fact that 
Leslie was frowning fiercely at her from the sofa 
where she was lying. The family had congregated 
in the sitting-room, and Leslie was anxiously await- 
ing the coming of Katrina, who was engaged with 
her aunt. 

" Oh, yes, I'd as lief stay if you want I should," 
said Ada, removing her hat and waterproof-cloak 
with prompt acquiescence. "It's real pleasant 
here." 

Then she relapsed into silence while she sat 
and gazed at Leslie. The boys tried to draw her 
into conversation but without success; she was 
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too shy to speak. Presently Mrs. Keith left the 
room and Archie followed her, leaving Leslie, Ada, 
and the two younger boys together. Stuart was 
absorbed in a book, as usual, but Clin was at lei- 
sure and ready for any amusement that might 
present itself. He pretended, however, to be read- 
ing, and Ada, seeing him thus occupied, gathered 
courage to speak. She had admired Leslie in- 
tensely from the first moment that she saw her, 
and her dainty clothes appealed to her finery- 
loving nature. 

" Can't you come to the party ? " said she. " I 
wish you would." 

"Oh, no, thank you," returned Leslie, politely 
but coldly. " I am not well enough to go any- 
where." 

" You could come in a team and sit still all the 
time. You wouldn't have to move a step. I wish 
you'd come ! " 

" Thank you very much for wanting me, but I 
couldn't. Mamma wouldn't let me, either." 

"Couldn't you come if you got ever so much 
better by that time? We'd put it off longer if 
you could come. I'll ask mother to wait till 
you're well." 
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"Why, it isn't worth while to do that," said 
Leslie, "for I really couldn't. But why do you 
want me so much ? " 

" Because you're so beautiful ! " replied Ada, 
ardently and with perfect sincerity. She had not 
a thought of wishing to flatter. "You wear such 
lovely clothes, too. I should admire to have you 
at our party. Would you mind if I was to cut a 
paper pattern of the jacket you've got on? It's 
got an awful pretty set to it, and that braid is 
real stylish." 

Leslie's great brown eyes opened wider. She 
glanced at the boys, but both appeared to be 
reading and quite oblivious to what was trans- 
piring in the room. Clinton's back was toward 
her and she could not see his face. She noticed 
that his shoulders seemed to be heaving convul- 
sively, but she supposed that he was reading an 
amusing book. Leslie was not impervious to such 
admiration, much as she scorned Ada Spriggins. 
It really was delightful to be considered beautiful. 
The clothes were of not so much consequence. 
She had been accustomed all her life to wear 
pretty and appropriate dresses, and she gave little 
thought to them. 
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" I think," said Ada, impressively, " that if you 
was to come to our party I should never get over 
it. It would be just grand. Between you and 
me, I don't much care whether Katrina Scott 
comes or not. She does put on such a lot of 
airs, don't you think so?" 

" Katrina Scott is my dearest and best friend, I 
would have you know ! " said Leslie, with indigna- 
tion. " I consider her absolutely perfect, so please 
don't say one word against her." 

14 Oh, my ! " exclaimed Ada. " The idea ! " Then 
she fell back into silence again, which Leslie, with 
her head turned away, made no effort to break. 

Fortunately Mrs. Keith returned to the room 
at this moment, but Ada had nothing more to 
say, and in the course of time she took her 
departure. Her visit, however, bore unlooked- 
for results. Clin's active mind had received a 
suggestion which he looked upon in the light of 
an inspiration. Ever ready for mischief, he hailed 
it with delight and confided his plans to Archie 
only. Together they endeavored to bring them 
to perfection. As it turned out, various events 
worked together to aid them in their designs. 



CHAPTER V. 

A CONSPIRACY. 

T^HE day finally fixed upon for the tea-party 
dawned bright and clear. The fog which 
had hung about the hills for the past week had 
lifted and disappeared, and unless an unlooked- 
for thunder-storm should descend upon North 
Briggsville, there was every reason to believe that 
the weather at least was propitious. 

Katrina did not wish to go to the party. 
She would have preferred to remain with Leslie, 
whose intense fancy for herself had created in 
Katrina an equally ardent devotion. Leslie was 
very charming when she wished to be, and al- 
though she was frequently irritable and very 
exacting with others, to Katrina she had never 
spoken crossly as yet. On the contrary, her voice 
invariably lost its fretful note and her face cleared 
when she turned to her new friend, and this fact 
was not lost upon Katrina. 

She knew that Leslie admired her, and she felt 
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that her influence over her was becoming stronger 
every day. She said to herself more than once 
that perhaps in time she could induce Leslie to be 
more gentle with the boys and less impatient, or 
perhaps improve her in other ways. 

" It is such a pity we can't always be together," 
she thought. " What will either of us do when 
the Keiths go back to New York?" 

It pleased her, too, to find that Miss Sterling 
desired her presence so often. Katrina had never 
supposed that she could be particularly necessary 
to any one. Her aunt depended upon her to 
a certain degree, she knew. She would miss her 
and even need her if she were not there, but that 
was probably because there was no one else to do 
what Katrina did. The village girls had never 
sought her. Now these city people, accustomed to 
seeing many persons, and with hosts of friends no 
doubt, actually seemed to wish her to be with 
them all the time, more than it were possible for 
her to be, in fact. 

Katrina's head was in danger of becoming a wee 
bit turned, if it were not so already. 

The boys, too, liked her, but she had seen so 
little of boys that she still felt somewhat shy with 
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Archie. Clin and Stuart were so much younger 
that she did not mind them. Leslie, however, 
Leslie with the beautiful face and the impulsive 
and demonstrative nature, who had so many friends 
but who loved Katrina, she said, better than any 
of them, was the chief object of the girl's admira- 
tion. Katrina felt that a new interest in life had 
been suddenly presented to her, that of making 
brighter Leslie's shadowed existence. 

Mrs. Keith had also taken a strong liking to the 
country-bred girl, and encouraged the friendship. 
The delicate child had been her chief thought ever 
since she was born, and it was a constant source 
of delight to her mother now to watch the pleasure 
that Leslie took in Katrina's companionship. 

As has been said, Katrina did not wish to go to 
Mrs. Spriggins' party, but her aunt disapproved of 
her giving it up now. The invitation had been 
accepted, and according to Miss Perkins' ideas 
of etiquette, nothing short of illness would serve 
as an excuse for staying at home; therefore, as 
Katrina was perfectly well, she must go. 

Leslie had gone to drive with her mother and 
Miss Sterling, and the plan was for Mrs. Keith to 
go to the party a little late but still in time for 
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the supper at six o'clock, which was the hour 
mentioned by Mrs. Spriggins. Leslie was so much 
better now that she could be left in the care of 
Miss Perkins and Jennie, the maid. She had re- 
belled somewhat at this arrangement, but had 
finally yielded, and had consented to her mother's 
going. 

" As they have been so polite as to ask me," said 
Mrs. Keith, " I really think I ought to make an 
effort to go, and as I do not go until late and will 
make a point of coming home early, you will not be 
long alone, darling." 

Archie and Clinton had listened to these plans 
with an attention that would have appeared suspi- 
cious had any one happened to notice it, but fort- 
unately for them, no one did. They asked their 
mother what time she was going to drive and at 
what hour she would probably return. Was she 
coming directly to Mrs. Spriggins' after that? 
And did she know in which direction their cousin 
intended to drive? When they heard that it was 
to Merton, five miles away, they exchanged glances 
of satisfaction. This drive would consume a large 
part of the afternoon, and the road did not lead past 
Mr. Spriggins' abode. 
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This conversation took place in the morning. 
In the afternoon, when the driving party had 
started and Katrina was in her room, Archie and 
Clinton repaired to that of their sister. After some 
consultation and with much half-suppressed laugh- 
ter, they chose from her trunk a blue muslin dress. 
It was Hard to decide between that and one of white, 
but they finally determined upon the blue. 

" It is more fussed up with trimming," said Clin, 
" so it will please Ada. Of course, we're only doing 
this to please Ada," he added with a sly wink. 

" Don't forget the petticoats and the fixings you 
must have," said Archie. "What is this? A 
sash?" He dived into a corner of the tray and 
drew out various articles of finery: ribbons, belts, 
gloves, and handkerchiefs. 

" Oh, yes, some of these duds ! " said Clinton, as he 
made his selection and tossed back what he did not 
need. " Did you ever see anything like the stuff a 
girl has? Jiminy, before I'd be bothered with all 
this truck ! I'm afraid I can't squeeze on her gloves 
but I'll carry them in my hand. I don't believe 
any one will notice my hands, do you? Of course I 
must wear a hat, Archie, and that will hide my hair 
a little, you know. I hope Mrs. Spriggins won't 
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ask us to take them off. What shall I do if she 
does?" 

" You'll have to do it, but I don't believe any one 
will notice your hair. Yours is almost as long as 
Leslie's, and they will think hers has been cut 
lately. Hurry up, Clin. The time is going." 

Clinton tried on several hats before the mirror, 
and finally selected a large one of white straw, 
trimmed with white feathers. 

" This will please Ada," said he, smirking at him- 
self in the; glass. " How do you suppose Katrina 
will take it, Arch ? Of course she is going to know 
me right off. Do you think we had better let her 
into the secret before we go?" 

" No, I don't think so. It's my private opinion 
that Katrina has a lot of presence of mind. She 
will probably see in a flash what's up and she 
won't give it away. Hurry up, now, or you'll 
never be ready!" 

They closed the trunk lid upon the scene of 
confusion which it disclosed, and bundling to- 
gether the things which they had chosen, were 
about to leave the room when Clin stopped sud- 
denly. 

" If this isn't lucky ! " he exclaimed. " There's 
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Bartholomew! I thought Leslie took him with 
her, but I remember now that Rikki went. 
Archie, do you know what I'm going to do ? " 

"Not take Bartholomew to the Spriggins'?" 

"Just exactly that. It will heighten the like- 
ness more than anything else. Just put the fin- 
ishing touch to it. Was there ever such luck ! " 

" Oh, come now, Clin, I wouldn't if I were you ! 
You'll get into trouble if you do. No one ever 
knows what a cat will do next, and there would 
be an awful fuss if anything were to happen to 
him. Leslie would be raging." 

"Well, nothing is going to happen to him," 
said Clin, utterly unmoved by his brother's remon- 
strances, "and I'm not going to let such a howling 
good chance as this is slip. What do you take 
me for? Why, you're not worth a cent, Archie, 
if you're not ready to take a risk when you're 
going to play a joke. When I'm dressed I'll 
come back for old Bart. Oh, my eye, what a jolly 
old joke it is! Come along, Archie, and help me 
with the hooks and eyes ! We'd better tell Stuart 
what we're up to, or he'll be saying something 
right out and spoil it all." 

"Stuart went with them to Merton," said 
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Archie, as he followed his brother to his room. 
"Didn't you know it?" 

"Another piece of luck. Couldn't have hap- 
pened better. Everything is coming out right. 
You can't depend altogether upon the kid. And 
he might have queered the whole thing. Now 
he won't get back till the joke is over." 

In the mean time Katrina, all unconscious of 
these proceedings in the front part of the house, 
was dressing for the occasion in her little room in 
the ell. At last she was ready, and in her pretty 
pink frock, new this summer and daintily though 
simply made, she went to bid her aunt good-by. 
Miss Perkins was knitting on the back porch. 

" Do I look nice, aunt Rachel ? " asked Ka- 
trina. In spite of her unwillingness to go to this 
particular festivity, Katrina, like most girls, was 
glad to have an opportunity for putting on her 
" best clothes." " Don't you think this dress, even 
though it was made by a country dressmaker, is 
almost as pretty as some of Leslie's ? " 

" You think too much of what you wear, 
Katrina," said her aunt. "Tisn't right. My 
mother always taught me never to say anything 
about what I had on. I'm afraid you're getting 
vain." 
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Katrina turned away with an impatient little 
toss of her head. 

"Oh, dear!" she said, "my great-grandmother 
must have been a very uncomfortable person. 
Wasn't she always preaching?" 

Miss Perkins let her knitting needles fall into 
her lap. It was easy to see that she was seri- 
ously offended. It was unlike Katrina to speak 
in this way. She waited a moment for the girl 
to apologize. Then she said : — 

" If this is what you've learned from your city 
friends, Katrina, I'm more than sorry they ever 
came." 

" I don't know what you mean, aunt Rachel," 
exclaimed Katrina, the color deepening in her 
cheeks. Then she left the house. She did know, 
however, what her aunt meant, and she was per- 
fectly aware, also, that she was in the wrong, but 
she said to herself that she really could not help 
speaking in that way occasionally. 

"Aunt Rachel is so peculiar," she thought. 
" It is just as Leslie says ; she is so stiff, and 
never admires anything. I do think she might 
have said something nice about my dress. Mrs. 
Keith or Miss Sterling would have done so. Of 
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course, I don't suppose I ought to have said that 
about grandmother. It wasn't very respectful, I 
suppose, to aunt Rachel's mother, but dear me, 
aunt Rachel is so poky sometimes!" 

She walked a few steps farther, and then she 
stopped. 

" Katrina Scott," she said to herself, " what a 
hateful, ungrateful, disagreeable, saucy, vain, airish, 
stuck-up thing you are! After all aunt Rachel 
has done for you all your life long, ever since 
you were a baby! Where would you have been 
without her, I should like to know? In the alms- 
house, most likely, or working for your living in a 
factory, perhaps. Go back at once and tell her 
you're sorry." 

She turned and ran back to the house. Miss 
Perkins had not resumed her knitting, but sat 
with her hands clasped and her eyes fixed upon 
the distant hills. She was aroused by a pair of 
arms that were thrown lovingly about her neck 
while a soft cheek was laid against hers. 

" Do excuse me, aunt Rachel ! " Katrina's voice 
whispered in her ear. " I don't know what got 
into me. I believe I am vain, and think too 
much of clothes. I will try not to. And I'm 
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sorry I said that about grandmother. I never 
will again. You're so good and she was good, 
too. Will you excuse me?" 

Miss Perkins held her hand for a moment and 
looked at her searchingly. 

" You Ye a good girl in the main, Katrina," said 
she, "but you must be careful. Somehow, this 
summer makes me anxious. Yes, 111 excuse you. 
Go now, or you will be late." 

She did not offer to kiss her, but Katrina knew 
that the pressure of her hand meant as much and 
more than the kiss of many another person. She 
ran off, and Miss Perkins was again left to her 
reflections. The lines had deepened in her face 
since the spring, and her eyes had lost some of 
their calmness. They had an anxious look at 
times. It almost seemed as if Miss Perkins had 
something on her mind, but, as usual, she con- 
fided in no one. 

Katrina passed quickly through the gate, and 
walked along the shady path. At this part of the 
road it was merely a grassy foot-path, worn by 
time beneath the old elms. After turning the 
corner, however, which was very near the Perkins 
Farm, it had been widened into a sidewalk, and 
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followed the main street of the village past sev- 
eral houses, two churches, Mr. Spriggins' store 
and post-office, the drug store, a fruit store which 
had been opened this summer, and where maga- 
zines and papers were sold during the season, 
and the milliner's. The Mountain View Hotel 
was at the other end of the village street, and 
Mr. Spriggins' house was half way between the 
shops and the hotel. 

When Katrina turned the corner she was aston- 
ished to see in front of her a boy and a girl who 
were walking slowly along in the shadow of the 
elm trees. The boy was certainly Archie Keith, 
but who was the girl? If Leslie had not gone 
to drive, Katrina would have said that it was she. 
The girl's dress was not unlike one that Leslie 
had shown her not long ago, and the hat also re- 
sembled one of Leslie's. At all events, it was 
not a North Briggsville girl with whom Archie 
was walking. 

Then Katrina gave a little gasp of surprise. 
The girl was leading a cat by a long blue ribbon, 
and the cat was Bartholomew. No cat that was 
a native of North Briggsville could boast of such 
an immense gray tail as that which waved so 
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proudly before her this summer afternoon, nor 
stepped along so majestically at the end of a 
silken leash. There was no doubt in Katrina's 
mind that the cat was Bartholomew, but in that 
case, who held the other end of the leash? 

At this moment Archie looked back. He said 
something to his companion, and they both waited 
for Katrina to come up to them. 

" Why, LesHe ! " she exclaimed, " I thought you 
had gone to drive. Are you really going to the 
Spriggins'? Are you strong enough? Why 
didn't you tell me you had changed your mind ? " 

" I wanted to take you by surprise," returned 
the girl, while Archie leaned against the fence 
and gave way to uncontrolled merriment. Katrina 
looked, and looked again. That was not Leslie's 
voice, and yet it was surely Leslie's face which 
the broad brim of her hat half concealed. It was 
her blue frock, certainly, for Katrina remembered 
distinctly the way in which the ribbons were put 
on, and the dainty, lace-edged frills; but those 
were not Leslie's delicate little hands. On the 
contrary, the hands that grasped a pair of gloves 
and held Bartholomew's leash were brown and 
boyish looking, and anything but small. 
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Suddenly a conviction of the truth flashed over 
her. 

"Clinton Keith!" she exclaimed. "What are 
you going to do ? I never saw anything so good 
in all my life! You are not going to the Sprig- 
gins' that w^y?" 

" Indeed I am, more now than ever, as long as 
you didn't know me at first. Of course no one 
there is going to guess it" 

" But what will your mother and Leslie say ? " 

"They won't know anything about it until it 
is all over. I. am going to hurry back and put 
the things away before they get home. Then 
111 walk up here with mother and tell her all 
about it, so she won't be surprised when they 
begin to talk about Leslie to her. Isn't it a 
lark?" 

" I am afraid Leslie won't like it," said Katrina, 
dubiously; "and you have Bartholomew, too. 
Don't you think she will be very angry?" 

" Oh, no, not if nothing happens to him ! Come 
along, Katrina! It will be all the better to have 
you with us, and I am going to do it, so you 
needn't waste any time in trying to make me give 
it up. Do you suppose I would when I've gotten 
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this far? No, indeed! Archie and I waited for 
you to get off. We saw you go and then we 
started soon after, but we didn't see you in front. 
How did you get behind us after all?" 

" I went back to speak to aunt Rachel, and 
you must have gone out while I was around on 
the back porch. Oh, Clin, I never saw anything 
so funny as you are! I didn't realize that you 
and Leslie look so much alike. The only differ- 
ence is that your face is larger and rosier, and 
your eyes have a different expression." 
- " They will think the air has done her good," said 

* Archie ; " I will tell them so, too. You know very 
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few of the village people have seen Leslie except 
at a distance, and they won't notice. I think if 
you didn't know Clin at first, there is no danger 
of any one else finding him out." 

" We're only doing it to please Ada Spriggins," 
said Clin, with a sly glance; "she was so crazy 
for Leslie to come to her party I thought J She ^ 
ought to be gratified." //\Vv^ -4V-V- 

"Oh, of course !" laughed Katriria^'Mt is veiy>^/. 
obliging of you. But, really, I nevsjP^saw anything 
so funny as yougff L- -It j stqkes me* so queerly to 
have your v^^TsSo^ing odt'ocls^Leslie's hat and / 
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dress. Don't ,you think you could make your 
voice a little more like hers?" 

u How is this ? " said Clinton, somewhat plain- 
tively. " How do you do, Mrs. Spriggins ? You 
were so kind to urge me to come to your party 
that I've made a great effort, and here I am. I 
have brought my cat. I hope you don't mind." 

By this time both Archie and Katrina were pow- 
erless for the moment to walk any farther. One 
leaned against the fence and the other against the 
trunk of a tree, and laughed until the tears rolled 
down their cheeks. 

"Oh, don't say another word, please!" cried 
Katrina, as she wiped her eyes. " I shan't have 
the strength to walk another step, and I shall laugh 
right in Ada's face, I. know I shall. You look so 
funny standing there so solemnly while we are 
laughing so. I declare I don't know now whether 
you are really Leslie or Clin." 
■ ThViiguye, whichever it was, gave a little hop 
of triu^pV kicking his skirts about in a way that 
would haVe # $candalized North Briggsville had any 
one been thereto, see. 

* Look out, Clin T" said Archie, warningly. "You 
don't know who may be looking out of these shut- 
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up houses. Come along ! we haven't much time to 
spare if you are to get back before they come home 
from the drive. Now you had better be mighty 
careful. Don't give it away, or you will spoil the 
whole thing and there will be no end of a row." 

" Do you really think he ought to do it ? " said 
Katrina. They were walking toward Mrs*--Sprig- 
gins' now, but she stopped short in the path. " I 
am afraid Leslie will be dreadfully annoyed, and 
your mother, too. And it doesn't seem quite right 
to the Spriggins'." 

" Oh, come along ! " exclaimed Clin, impatiently. 
" Where on earth is the harm ? It is only a joke 
anyway, and even if it is found out — which it 
won't be — who could possibly mind it? You don't 
suppose I'm going to back out now when I've 
gotten this far, and after your not knowing me? 
No indeedy ! not-ee much-ee ! Come along, Bart, 
there's no catnip there, and you needn't look for it ; 
but I'll give you some when we get home again if 
you behave nicely at the party and say 4 howdy-dee ' 
to the ladies, real pretty, especially to Ada." 

They walked on, and presently they came in 
sight of the large stone monument which Mr. 
Spriggins had bought at the World's Fair and 
which now occupied his front lawn. 

656145 



CHAPTER VI. 

BARTHOLOMEW ESCAPES. 

A NUMBER of invited guests were already as- 
** sembled at Mrs. Spriggins' and were sitting 
in state in the parlor. Although the day was 
warm and the atmosphere out of doors delight- 
ful, it did not occur to them to do anything 
else. A party was a party, and in the eyes of 
most of the inhabitants of North Briggsville the 
only proper place for such a festivity was the 
best parlor. 

Mrs. Spriggins, however, had other plans. She 
had been about and had seen the world. She 
had been to Chicago and also to New York, and 
above all, she subscribed to a magazine which 
kindly imparted information to persons who lived 
in the country as to how persons who live in the 
city entertain their guests. She had read a full 
description of a garden party not long since, and 
it was partly this which had prompted her to 
invite the Keiths to supper. Though she had 
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said nothing, she had privately determined that 
this should be a "garden party." At present 
she was biding her time, while she put the 
finishing touches to the preparation of the 
supper. 

The twins, posted as sentinels at the gate, saw 
the guests of the occasion in the distance, and 
now ran to give due warning to their mother. 
Milly tumbling over Tilly and felling her to the 
ground as they entered the kitchen door, in her 
anxiety to be the first to impart the news. 

"They're coming!" she shouted. "Two Keiths 
and Katrina Scott, and one of 'em's the girl!" 
And then, having said this, she began to cry 
because they had fallen down. For once, how- 
ever, their mother turned a deaf ear to their 
distress, and leaving them upon the floor, hurried 
from the kitchen, whence the twins, hastily dry- 
ing their eyes, soon followed her. 

Mrs. Spriggins was in the parlor when the visi- 
tors came up the short, straight path that led 
from the little white gate to the front door. She 
had on her best flowered silk, and her hair was 
done very smoothly and tightly. Her spectacles 
(she wore those with the gold rims at such a 
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function as this, although she considered steel 
good enough for every -day use) were on her 
nose, at such an angle that she need not be 
obliged to look through them, and in one hand, 
carefully opened and held by the centre, was an 
embroidered handkerchief. She felt that she was 
well dressed, and this knowledge made her per- 
fectly at ease and mistress of the occasion. The 
other guests were much impressed by her ap- 
pearance, as it was her manifest intention they 
should be. 

Mr. Spriggins was conspicuous by his absence, 
as was proper for the man of , the house at an 
afternoon festivity, according to Mrs. Spriggins' 
magazine of etiquette. He would come later, and 
his Sunday suit of black broadcloth had been 
brushed and aired, and was upstairs awaiting his 
return from the store by a back way. Ada, in 
green silk, hovered at her mother's elbow. 

" Leslie's there too," she whispered. " Oh, ma, 
she's come ! Isn't it grand ? My, I feel all of a 
tremble ! " 

" You needn't," replied her mother. " Just copy 
me." Then she went forward. " How do you do, 
Miss Keith ? I'm real pleased you could come, and 
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your brother and your cat, too. I hope your 
mother's comin' too? I sh'd be real sorry if she 
didn't. Well, K'trina, 'taint the first time you've 
been here, is it ? Why, child, your face is real red, 
and your eyes ! You hevn't been cryin', hev you ? 
Now, Miss Leslie, I'll introduce you to these ladies, 
and then maybe you'll all come out-doors. A gar- 
den party's a garden party, and it's my opinion it 
oughtn't to be in the house." 

She performed the introductions and then mar- 
shalled her guests to the piazza. Chairs were 
brought and were grouped on the piazza or on the 
lawn about the stone fire and kettle, and soon 
every one was seated. Then Mrs. Spriggins retired 
again from the scene, not however before she had 
noted to her satisfaction that Leslie Keith had 
made a point of sitting next to Ada. 

" She said she wanted to sit side of her ! Twould 
be real nice if they was to get intimate," said the 
good woman to herself as she returned to her 
kitchen. " P'r'aps the Keiths might invite Ada to 
come and visit '^n in New York. 'Twouldn't sur- 
prise me at all. She'll hev to hev a new winter 
coat if she goes, and I mistrust whether her velvet 
hat'll do another winter, specially in New York. I 
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wish I could get a sight of the fashions first. We're 
so out of the world up here. I do wish I could get 
Mr. Spriggins to move to a city, but he's dretful 
set about that. Well, I'm glad she's come this 
afternoon, anyhow." 

In the mean time Ada was expressing the same 
degree of satisfaction to the person whom she sup- 
posed to be Leslie Keith. They were sitting side 
by side on the stone coping which surrounded the 
monument. Katrina had placed herself at a safe 
distance, and she tried not to look in that direction. 
She was afraid that she might laugh aloud if she 
were to listen to what was said, or even if she 
should glance at them. 

Archie, however, had no such fears and he seated 
himself within hearing. Bartholomew climbed over 
the kettle and perched upon the top of the stone 
tripod from which it seemingly hung. Clinton had 
unconsciously relinquished his hold of the blue 
ribbon, and it now dangled in the air. 

The twins, Milly and Tilly, stood in close prox- 
imity, their attention divided between the cat and 
its owner. Ada was so overwhelmed with pleasure 
at the presence of the much-admired Leslie Keith 
that she soon became tonguertied. The guest, 
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however, was at no loss for words. Carried away 
by his success, Clinton acted his part to perfection, 
and he was keen enough to know the subject of 
conversation that would be of most interest to 
Ada. 

"That is a beautiful shade of green you have 
on," he remarked. "Did you have that dress 
made in North Briggsville ? " 

"Oh, no, indeed! Over at Merton," replied 
Ada. "Do you really like it? Your dress is a 
beauty. I'd like a paper pattern of your sleeve. 
Would you mind if I cut me one ? " 

" Oh, no, I'd be delighted ! I'm so glad I could 
come this afternoon. I didn't suppose I should 
be strong enough, but I thought I could stay for 
a little while. You won't mind if I go home 
soon ? " 

" I hope you won't have to go before supper." 

" It's goin' to be an awful nice one," interposed 
Milly. " Hot biscuits an' chicken salad — " 

"An' ham sandwiches an' ice cream an' cake," 
added Tilly, taking up the thread of the dis- 
course. " It's just like one they had in the maga- 
zine ma takes. She copied it exactly." 

"I'm sorry I cannot stay to eat those lovely 
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things," said the guest, " but I must not. I must 
go home very soon." 

" My, I'm real sorry ! " said Ada ; " and you 
look so well. You look as different as anything 
from what you did the last time I saw you." 

"Do I?" exclaimed Clinton, somewhat startled 
by this remark. 

" Yes, indeed, you do. You're real fat in the 
face now, and your eyes don't look so big and 
staring. And you've got such a nice color in 
your cheeks." 

" It's North Briggsville air," said Clinton, so ../ 
pensively and so like Leslie that Archie turned 
his back abruptly in order to hide a smile. In 
so doing he caught Katrina's, eye and it 'was as 
much as they could do to keep from laughing 
aloud. 

So it went on for some time, Ada thawing to 
such a degree under the influence of her guest's 
genial manner that her mother would scarcely 
have known her; but the conversation came to an 
abrupt end. Just as Ada was in the •midst of 
a detailed description of a silk waist for which 
she hoped, the supposed Leslie sprang to her 
feet with a loud exclamation of dismay. 
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"Oh, my eye! Great Scott and Julius Caesar!" 
she cried in an unmistakably boyish voice. 
"Archie, Bartholomew's got away! He's gone 
after a chipmunk into those woods. Come, help 
me catch him! You know what Bart is when 
he's hunting." 

And before those present could grasp the situ- 
ation, the blue-gowned, white-hatted young lady, 
with the tired voice and the languid manner had 
cleared the fence at the side of the house with a 
bound, and was racing across the field beyond 
in hot pursuit of the big gray cat. In a few 
moments both had disappeared within the little 
wood on the other side of the field. Archie gave 
Katrina one glance of mingled dismay and 
amusement and then followed, leaving her alone 
to account for these strange proceedings. To 
add to the complication, Mrs. Spriggins appeared 
at this moment in the doorway while Mrs. Keith 
and Stuart were just stepping from Miss Ster- 
ling's carriage at the gate. 

Katrina was at a loss to know what to do. She 
wished that she might escape to the forest and 
leave hostess and guests to their own solution of 
the mystery, but she knew that such a course as 
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that would be out of the question. It seemed as 
if the only thing to do was to allow matters to 
settle themselves without interference from her. 
The Spriggins must form their own opinion of the 
strange conduct and unusual language of the young 
lady from New York. 

But — there was Mrs. Keith! What would she 
say when she was told that Leslie had been at the 
party and had just run off to the woods, when she 
had no doubt parted from Leslie at the Perkins 
Farm not more than ten minutes ago ? Katrina 
hurried to meet her. She would at least try to 
warn her. 

" Mrs. Keith," she whispered breathlessly, " don't 
say anything! Pretend that Leslie has been here. 
They have run after Bartholomew — it was a chip- 
munk — into the woods. Clin and Archie. It 
was only a joke, but they think it was Leslie. It 
won't do to tell them." 

"My dear child," said Mrs. Keith laughing, 
but gazing at Katrina in some alarm, "what are 
you talking about ? They think a chipmunk was 
Leslie ? Clin and Archie do ? Or did they think 
it was Bartholomew ? " 

" Oh, Mrs. Keith, I am not joking, I really mean 
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it. Don't say anything, will you? Do pretend 
that Leslie was really here." 

" Katrina, if you are not joking I think you 
cannot feel perfectly well. Your cheeks are 
flushed. Does your head ache?" 

" Oh, no, Mrs. Keith ! I am perfectly well. 
Clin and Archie — " 

She was interrupted by Mrs. Spriggins. 

"Good afternoon, Mrs. Keith," said she. "I'm 
real pleased to see you. Did you see your daugh- 
ter runnin'? Why, she jumped over our fence 
just like a boy would have done, and ran over that 
field as quick as a flash. She went after her cat. 
I'm afraid her pretty dress will get torn, though. 
Those woods are so thick with underbrush. I've 
told Mr. Spriggins time and time and again, some 
one ought to hev 'em cleaned out for the summer 
folks. Your daughter was real good to come, 
but I'm sorry she's hed to run off so sudden." 

" My daughter is at home, Mrs. Spriggins," 
said Mrs. Keith, when that lady at last gave her 
an opportunity to speak. " She went to drive, but 
she isn't quite strong enough — " 

She was stopped by Katrina's warning pressure 
on her arm. 
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11 Oh my, but your daughter's been here ! " said 
Mrs. Spriggins, with a note of triumph in her 
voice. " PVaps you didn't know it, but while you 
was out drivin' I guess she took it into her head 
to come. She looked so pretty and nice in her 
blue dress. She's been sittin' side of Ada, and 
Ada's awful taken with her. It's real nice for 
young folks to be together." 

" Please don't say a word," Katrina whispered, 
while Mrs. Spriggins poured her remarks into 
Mrs. Keith's astonished ears. 

The new-comer was really alarmed. She won- 
dered if Mrs. Spriggins and Katrina were both a 
little light-headed, but she concluded that it was 
best to take no notice, so she moved toward the 
house and bowed pleasantly to the other guests, 
who had been watching all these proceedings 
with a not unnatural interest. At this moment 
the twins, perched on the corners of the monu- 
ment, shouted in unison: — 

" There they go ! See 'em ? Across the road." 

The guests rose to their feet and hurried with 
one accord around the corner of the house.. In 
the distance was a road which led from the main 
street of the village across the railroad track to 
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another road, and upon this side road the wood 
bordered into which Bartholomew and his pursu- 
ers had disappeared. They had now emerged 
again, and the blue frock and white hat could 
plainly be seen as their wearer dashed along the 
road until he again vanished into the forest. Mrs. 
Keith saw them also, and even at this distance 
and in its disguise, she recognized the figure of 
her mischievous second son, and a suspicion of 
the truth flashed over her. 

" I am sorry that they should behave so rudely, 
Mrs. Spriggins," said she, quietly, " but I hope you 
will not pay them any further attention." 

"Shall I wait supper for them?" asked Mrs. 
Spriggins, anxiously. She knew the biscuits were 
baked to a turn. 

" Don't think of it. I am afraid they will not 
come back. At any rate, they don't deserve any 
supper." 

Then she turned to the ladies present, and 
began to talk to them as if nothing unusual had 
transpired. Katrina wondered at her presence of 
mind. She knew that this must give Mrs. Keith 
real anxiety because of the undoubtedly grave 
consequences that would ensue. She trembled 
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to think of the effect that this practical joke 
would have upon Leslie. And what if Bartholo- 
mew were lost! 

Following Mrs. Keith's example, however, she 
turned to Ada and tried to divert her attention. 
This was difficult, for Ada, overjoyed at Leslie's 
supposed presence, was cast down to a correspond- 
ing degree by her sudden and extraordinary depart- 
ure. She could think and speak of nothing else. 

At last supper was ready, and Mr. Spriggins 
having appeared, and in silence shaken hands with 
each person present, they all went into the house 
to partake of the delectable dainties suggested by 
Mrs. Spriggins' magazine. They had reached the 
chicken salad course when the somewhat solemn 
repast was interrupted by the advent of Jennie, 
Miss Perkins' maid. She asked for Mrs. Keith, 
and a brief conversation took place in whispers. 
" I must ask you to excuse me," said Mrs. Keith, 
presently. " I am so sorry, but my daughter is not 
well and I must hurry home." 

" Poor child ! " said Mrs. Spriggins, with real 
commiseration in her voice, " I guess the run was 
too much for her. And she looked so well and 
strong when she was here ! Tell her I'm real sorry. 
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Ada will step around there to-morrow and see how 
she is. I hope they caught the cat." 

" I am very, very sorry, Mrs. Spriggins, that my 
children should cause so much disturbance. I hope 
you will pardon us. I feel as if I could not apolo- 
gize enough." 

"Don't say another word about it," said Mrs. 
Spriggins, heartily. "You couldn't help it, and 
young folks will be young folks. I'm real pleased 
Leslie should come at all, and I only hope she 
won't suffer for it. I guess she's so glad she's 
better she just got beside herself. My! how she 
went over that fence!" 

It was somewhat depressing to Mrs. Spriggins 
that her chief guest should be obliged to leave 
before the advent of the crowning glory of the 
entertainment, the ice cream ; but she gave no sign 
of this. Though the feast now seemed to her like 
the play of Hamlet with the Prince of Denmark 
absent, — so Mrs. Spriggins would have expressed 
it had she been able — she tri^d not to think of the 
disappointment, but was grateful that the Keiths 
had been there, if only for a short time. It was 
cause for congratulation that Leslie should have 
come at all. 
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Katrina also excused herself and left the house 
with Mrs. Keith. Stuart was prevailed upon to 
remain, the promise of the ice cream being held out 
as an inducement to him. He stayed long enough 
to partake of it and then, after polite speeches of 
thanks to his host and hostess and their three 
daughters, he bowed gravely to the other guests 
and departed. He suspected that something inter- 
esting was the matter at home, and even three 
plates of ice cream would not atone for missing it. 
His manners won golden opinions from those 
whom he left behind, however, and the company 
had food for much conversation. 

" Now, Katrina, will you please explain matters," 
said Mrs. Keith, when they had passed through 
the gate and were walking rapidly towards home. 
" What does all this mean ? I am mortified be- 
yond words, and I think Mrs. Spriggins has 
proved herself to be a perfect lady at heart, what- 
ever her English may be. How kind and con- 
siderate she was ! No woman of the world, accus- 
tomed to the best society, could have hidden her 
real feelings more successfully. I have the great- 
est respect for her, for I know what a disappoint- 
ment this must be to her. Do tell me what those 
boys have been doing ! " 
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Katrina recounted the events of the afternoon 
as they hurried along the village street, and Mrs. 
Keith listened with deep attention. 

" I am shocked beyond measure," said the 
mother when she had finished. "Clinton has 
always been full of mischief, but he never did any- 
thing like this before. I am really very much 
alarmed about Leslie. Jennie told me that Bar- 
tholomew couldn't be found and Leslie was becom- 
ing very much excited. Of course she does not 
know about Clinton's prank. When she learns 
how it happened, I don't know what she will say." 

And indeed her fears were not without founda- 
tion. She found Leslie crying hysterically, while 
Miss Perkins, greatly alarmed, urged her to take 
a glass of water, and held towards her a bottle 
of smelling-salts, the only remedies that appeared 
suitable for such a strange attack. Neither Miss 
Perkins nor Katrina had ever indulged in any- 
thing of the kind. When the girl saw her mother 
she cast herself into her arms. 

" Bartholomew is lost ! " she cried. " I shall 
never see him again, I know. Oh, if we had only 
never come to this hateful North Briggsville! 
He has been stolen. A dog has come and driven 
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him away. He is dead. Mamma, mamma, what 
shall I do without my precious Bartholomew?" 

It was long before she became quiet, but at 
last the violence of her emotion abated somewhat. 

" I don't think Bartholomew is lost, dear," said 
her mother, soothingly. " He ran into the woods 
and the boys are out looking for him. They will 
bring him home soon, I have no doubt." 

She did not dare tell her how it had happened. 

"But how did he get out?" questioned Leslie. 
" I left him shut up in my room as I always do. 
Some one must have been in here. Katrina, I do 
think you might have watched and prevented it" 

" Katrina was at the party, dear," interposed 
Mrs. Keith. "You forget that she was away." 

" Oh, that old party of the Spriggins' ! " sobbed 
Leslie. "If it had not been for that, I know Bar- 
tholomew would have been here all safe." In 
which she spoke more wisely than she knew. 

At this moment a noise was heard downstairs. 
Mrs. Keith asked Katrina to remain with Leslie, 
and hurriedly left the room. She went down 
the old-fashioned staircase and at the foot she 
paused. In the hall stood Archie and Clinton, 
dismay and contrition written upon their faces. 
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Clin was in a blue muslin frock, the ruffles torn 
and hanging about him, great rents in the skirt 
showing here and there, while Leslie's once beau- 
tiful white hat was held tightly crushed in his 
hand. Bartholomew was not there. 

"Well, boys, what have you to say for your- 
selves?" asked their mother. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE BOYS MAKE AMENDS. 

A LAS ! they had nothing to say beyond the fact 
** that Bartholomew was lost. In hot pursuit of 
the chipmunk, all his sporting instincts aroused, he 
had escaped them in the thicker woods. His satin 
leash had caught and had been torn off by bram- 
bles in his flight, and this the boys had found and 
brought home. It was all that was left of Bartholo- 
mew. The growing darkness, which in the woods 
had come earlier than in the open village, had put 
a stop to the search. The only hope now was that 
Bartholomew would come home of his own accord. 
"Cats always do find their way home," said 
Clinton, with an attempt at cheerfulness. 

His mother had not upbraided him nor said one 
word of censure, but her grave, disapproving face 
and her quiet voice when she questioned him spoke 
volumes. Clinton was thoroughly ashamed of him- 
self, and when she told him to go now and take off 
his sister's dress, and that he need not come down 
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again that night, he felt, as he said to himself, like 
a whipped dog. 

Mrs. Keith had hoped that Leslie would not yet 
discover the full extent of the mischief that had 
been done, but in this she was disappointed. Les- 
lie heard the sound of voices, and in spite of Ka- 
trina's efforts came out into the hall to investigate. 
She strongly suspected that something was being 
kept from her. She therefore met Clinton on the 
stairs, on his way to his room. His costume be- 
trayed him, and she insisted upon hearing the 
whole story. . After that it was impossible to. quiet 
her, and the household passed a troubled night. 
Leslie became very ill and her mother, thoroughly 
alarmed, sent Archie for the doctor at midnight. 

Clinton sat most of the night on the stairs out- 
side of his sister's door, straining his ears to hear 
every sound within. His mother, glancing at him 
once when she left the room for a moment, felt 
sorry for him. His anxious face made her heart 
ache, but she knew that he was being punished for 
his thoughtless joke in a way that would have a 
lasting effect. 

At last Leslie fell asleep, and the family 
breathed more easily. Archie and Clinton crept 
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away to bed, determined to be up early and 
renew the search for Bartholomew; but when 
they went downstairs and opened the door at 
six o'clock in the morning, there on the front 
porch sat no less a personage than Bartholomew 
himself. 

His long gray fur was matted and wet, his 
tail had lost, for the time, at least, its matchless 
beauty, his whole aspect was one of dishevel- 
ment; in short, he looked as only a cat can look 
that has been in a fight, but — it was Barthol- 
omew. With a glad "miauw." he sprang past the 
boys when the door was opened, and up the 
stairs. When Leslie awoke a few moments later, 
her cat was sitting on the chair by her bedside, 
waiting for his usual morning caress. 

Within an hour or two, after much bathing 
and brushing, his coat had resumed its glossy 
appearance and his tail waved as proudly as ever, 
but there was a look in his eyes that told of 
strange experiences. No one ever knew exactly 
how Bartholomew had passed that night, but 
there was no doubt that it had been an eventful 
one, and he had come through it without a 
scratch or a bruise. 
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Leslie was ill for some days after this, and it 
seemed as if all the good that she had gained 
in North Briggsville had been dispelled by the 
boys' escapade, but by the end of the week she 
began to improve, and before long she had 
regained the strength that had been hers before 
the Spriggins' tea-party. 

Both Mrs. Spriggins and Ada came many times 
to inquire for her. They were still under the 
delusion that she had been the one to leap the 
fence that eventful afternoon. There had been 
no one as yet to undeceive them, for Mrs. Keith 
was not able to see them. 

One evening their mother called the boys to 
her room, and from her manner they knew at 
once that she had something of importance to 
say to them. They had been anxiously awaiting 
this very moment. 

" Boys," she said, " I am going to ask you 
something. I want you to answer me very hon- 
estly. I know you are honest boys in the main, 
though you do occasionally try to deceive." 

" Mother ! " they both exclaimed. " When do 
we do such a mean thing as that?" 

"When you pretend to be some one that you 
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are not. Was not that the case last week, 
Clin?" 

" It was only a joke," replied Clinton. 

" Only a joke in your eyes, but did you intend 
Mrs. Spriggins to find you out?" 

"No, I don't suppose I did." 

"Then you deliberately set out to deceive her. 
A joke is one thing when you play it upon some 
one whom you know well, and feel that he will 
discover in time that it is a joke, and take it in 
good part and enjoy it with you. You can only 
do that upon some one you know well, however. 
It is quite another thing when you play it upon 
a stranger. You did not want Mrs. Spriggins 
to find you out, did you?" 

" No, I don't suppose I did," said Clinton, 
again. 

" Now you know that I very often entertain my 
friends in New York with an afternoon tea, or a 
luncheon, or a dinner. We will call it a dinner, for 
we were invited to Mrs. Spriggins' to supper, which 
means the same thing. What would you say if 
some one, some gentleman whom I invited to dine 
with me, were to dress up in his sister's clothes and 
try to make me think it was she ? " 
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" Oh, of course a grown man wouldn't do it, 
mother!" 

" That is not the point. I said a * gentleman.' 
No matter about his age. Don't you consider 
yourself a gentleman ? " 

" Why, of course, mother ! " 

" Do you think, then, that a gentleman should 
behave as you did the other night ? Why should 
you not treat Mrs. Spriggins as I expect my guests 
to treat me ? The cases are exactly parallel." 

Clinton had not thought of it before in this light. 
He said nothing for the moment. 

" And what I say to Clinton applies equally well 
to you, Archie," continued Mrs. Keith, her brown 
eyes resting reproachfully upon her eldest son. 
" You, at least, were old enough to know better. 
You may not have thought of the plan, — indeed, I 
have no doubt that it was Clinton who originated 
it ; but you certainly helped him. Did you say any- 
thing to try to dissuade him ? " 

" No, mother," said Archie, who felt very smalt 
indeed, beneath the gaze of those same searching 
brown eyes, " not about the dressing up. I didn't 
want him to take Bartholomew." 

" No," put in Clinton, eagerly, " he did his level 
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best to make me give that up. It was really all my 
fault, mother. I don't think you need blame Archie 
in the least." 

" Nevertheless, he was ' accessory to the crime.' 
Isn't that what they call it in law?" 

" I'm sure I'm sorry enough, mother," said Archie. 
" I am old enough to know better, as you say. I 
wouldn't have caused Leslie all this suffering for 
the world." 

" That cannot be helped now ; but there is one 
thing that you can do, and I hope it will occur to 
you without my telling you what I mean. I did 
hope my boys were true gentlemen," she added, 
looking anxiously from one to the other. 

" Oh, we know what you mean ! " said Clinton, 
gloomily. 

" Well enough ! " added Archie. 

" You want us to go apologize to Mrs. Spriggins." 

" Exactly that," said their mother. " I am glad 
you thought of it, dear boys! I feel that you 
have been sufficiently punished for the trick upon 
Leslie by seeing her suffer. I shall say no more 
about that, for I know the experience has gone 
home; but Mrs. Spriggins is the one to whom 
amends should be made." 
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They talked long and earnestly, and the mother 
gave some wise counsels which they never forgot. 
That very evening the two boys went to Mrs. 
Spriggins', and, greatly to the astonishment of the 
good woman and all of her family, they explained 
the case to her. Clinton was spokesman, being 
the chief culprit, but Archie helped him out when- 
ever he seemed to be in danger of stumbling. 

" Well, I want to know ! " exclaimed Mrs. Sprig- 
gins, when he had finished. Then she relapsed 
into silence. 

It was broken by a sudden and extremely hila- 
rious laugh from Mr. Spriggins. Without any 
warning, whatever, and after having looked pre- 
ternaturally grave, he burst into a loud guffaw. 

" Ha, ha, ha ! " he cried, slapping his leg, and ex- 
hibiting other signs of intense merriment. " Ha, 
ha, ha ! 'Tain't often she's took in. I've never yet 
seen the time when mother couldn't see through 
a millstone till now. Why, it's worth livin' sixty 
years to come to this occasion." 

Mrs. Spriggins was for a moment painfully 
quiet. Then she grasped the implied compliment 
and her face softened. 

"You did it real well," said she to Clinton. 
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" I never should ha' guessed it if you hedn't come 
and told me. And yet the way you went over 
that fence did beat all. It just took my breath 
away, when I thought 'twas a girl." 

Then she too began to laugh, and in due time 
the boys, the twins, and lastly Ada herself joined, 
in spite of her chagrin. In fact, she had as yet 
scarcely grasped the situation. The awkward 
<T moment was safely tided over, and once more 
the Spriggins family proved that they were true 
gentlefolk at hearts Presently games were sug- 
gested, and the evening was passed in unlooked- 
for gayety. ( 

The boys felt as they walked home that they 
had fared far better than they deserved, and their 
mother, when she heard their account of the visit, 
fully agreed with them. 

All this time Katrina had been under the ban 
of Leslie's displeasure. Leslie could not, or per- 
haps would not, believe that Katrina was not in 
some way responsible for the boys' joke. Her ill- 
ness, which was chiefly of her nerves, made her 
perfectly unreasonable, and in spite of all Katrina's 
protestations and explanations, she declared that 
if her friend had really wished to prevent the boys 
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from doing this and had tried hard enough, all 
might have been avoided. 

In vain Katrina repeated again and again that 
she had known nothing of the boys' plan until she 
had overtaken them on the way to Mrs. Spriggins', 
and that she had then begged Clinton to give it 
up ; he had refused, after which there was nothing 
to do but to make the best of it. Leslie appar- 
ently would not believe her. A coolness ensued 
between the two, and Katrina told herself that 
she would have nothing more to do with a person 
who would not trust her. She avoided Leslie's 
society, and for a time both girls were miser- 
able. 

This did not last long, however, and it was 
Archie who brought them together again. Archie 
was eminently good-natured and peace-loving. It 
disturbed him to see discord where friendship 
should reign, and above all he felt that it was 
unjust to Katrina that she should be blamed for 
what he and Clinton had done. He talked with 
Leslie about it whenever it was possible, and she, 
longing all the time for Katrina's accustomed 
presence, but unwilling to yield, at last consented 
to a reconciliation. 
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Then Archie, who called himself a "committee 
of one on arbitration," greatly pleased with his 
success, sought Katrina and asked her to come 
at once to Leslie and "make up." This, to his 
surprise, Katrina at first refused to do. Her 
feelings were deeply hurt, and she felt that she 
had been unjustly censured. Leslie would not 
believe her when she had told her again and 
again that she had had nothing to do with the 
joke. Leslie could do without her all this time, 
and therefore she could do without her now. At 
any rate, they would soon be going back to New 
York, and Leslie would need her no longer when 
she was with her other friends. 

Katrina was sitting under one of the trees in 
the orchard shelling peas when she made this 
statement. Ordinarily she would have taken this 
task to the front of the house and sat with Leslie 
in her usual place, but since the disagreement 
she had been more with her aunt. Miss Perkins 
was at present in the kitchen, making pies. As 
she rolled out the pastry she watched Katrina 
through the kitchen window. 

Archie seated himself on the bench also, and 
began to shell peas. Miss Perkins continued to 
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watch them. Presently she leaned through the 
window and called to them. 

"See here, Archie," said she, "if you're going 
to shell peas, you'd better do them properly. Two 
people can't shell into one dish. You're spilling 
them all over. Come get another bowl." 

Archie started slightly, for he had not suspected 
that Miss Perkins was so near ; but he good-nat- 
uredly obeyed her command, and soon returned to 
his place. He took up the conversation where it 
had been interrupted. 

" I wonder what those two are talking about so 
much in earnest," said Miss Perkins to herself. 
" Their voices are so low I can't hear a word. 
Everything makes me uneasy this summer. I 
feel exactly as if I was going to have a fit of 
sickness, things worry me so. I'll be glad when 
they're all gone, and yet I'll miss 'em, too. Mrs. 
Keith is a good woman, though she does spoil 
Leslie, but the poor child is so weak and pind- 
ling it's no wonder she does. P'r'aps I'd be the 
same with Katrina if she was that way. Who 
knows ? What she's going to do when they go 
I'm sure I don't know. Oh, what is my duty? 
Rachel Perkins, are you going to have a talk 
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with Miss Sterling, or are you not? No! nol 



no!" 



And with her lips compressed, Miss Perkins 
rolled out the pastry more vigorously than ever, 
and forgot completely, for the time being, the 
two young persons on the bench in the orchard, 
so absorbed was she in her own thoughts. 

In the mean time Archie was pleading for his 
sister. 

"You know she's so delicate, Katrina," he 
said. "She isn't like other girls who are strong 
and well. All our lives we boys have had to give 
up to Leslie, and so she is used to having her 
own way. The doctors have always said that she 
mustn't be thwarted any more than is necessary. 
Of course that wretched joke of ours made her 
unusually unreasonable. I wish you could see 
it so." 

" I know what you mean, Archie, of course," 
said Katrina. " But I will tell you something. 
You won't ever tell any one, will you? I don't 
like to talk about myself very much." 

" Of course I won't, Katrina. Go ahead, and 
talk right out," rejoined Archie, rejoiced that she 
should choose him for a confidant. 
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"You see, I have never had a friend, an inti- 
mate friend, before, but I have always had an 
idea of what they ought to be. They ought to 
have the most absolute trust in each other. No 
matter what happens, nor what other people may 
say about either one of them to the other one, 
they oughtn't to believe it. I wouldn't believe 
that Leslie had done what was wrong if any one 
else told me she had. Why does she think it of 
me when we have all told her that I didn't have 
anything to do with the joke ? I feel as if I 
couldn't forgive her." 

Archie was silent for a moment, while pods 
were cracked and peas hopped merrily into their 
respective dishes. 

"Well, of course I'm only a fellow," he said at 
last, "and I suppose girls think differently about 
those things. In fact, you think more about them 
than we do, I think. A fellow has a friend, and 
they are just good friends without paying much 
attention to it. They don't theorize, I mean. 
What is the use of it? We like each other, fel- 
lows do, and we go ahead and help each other 
out of scrapes, or stand up for each other. If 
there's anything to fight about we fight it out and 
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then shake hands, and are just as good friends 
as ever. It is easier than your way, and it saves 
a lot of trouble. But as long as you're going to 
theorize, I think you don't go far enough." 

"What do you mean?" 

" Well," said Archie, still slowly and with some 
hesitation, "of course I don't want to preach 
and you might not like it. I think I'd better 
not." 

" Oh, please do ! " urged Katrina. " I promise 
you I'll not be offended at anything you may 
say." 

" All right ; as long as you promise that I'll go 
ahead. Of course Leslie ought to believe you, 
and trust does form a large part of friendship. If 
I thought I couldn't trust a fellow you'd better 
believe I wouldn't have much to do with him, but 
I think something else comes into it, too. I think 
we ought to be ready to excuse our friends for 
their shortcomings, to forgive them when they 
don't do exactly what you like, just because they 
are our friends, don't you know ? Hang it, I can't 
say what I want to! What I mean is, we've all 
got a lot of faults of our own, and if we didn't ex*- 
cuse each other what would become of us all ? " 
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Katrina was again silent. 

" There, I've offended you ! " said he. " I knew 
I should." 

" No, you haven't," exclaimed Katrina. " I am 
only ashamed of myself. I never thought of 
it in that way before. I am glad you told me. 
I have more faults than Leslie, and here I am 
sitting up and judging her." 

" Oh, no, you haven't, and you're an awfully 
good friend! I wish you would be my friend, 
too." 

" Why, I will," said Katrina, simply. " I 
didn't know boys ever cared to have girl 
friends." 

"That is where you are mistaken again, 
then," said he. " I wish you would be a friend 
of mine, and when I need advice, give it to 
me in return for the sermon I have just preached 
to you. Will you?" 

" Indeed, I will ! " laughed Katrina. " I should 
love to, but it is a safe promise, for you are all 
going away so soon that I shan't have a chance. 
There, the peas are done. Would you mind 
-* carrying them into the kitchen, while I go 
around and speak to Leslie right away? Thank 
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you, Archie, for helping me — with the peas 
and other things!" she added, with a quick 
glance of gratitude. 

She found Leslie for the moment alone. She 
was lying back with her eyes closed- and such 
a weary look upon her face that Katrina's heart 
was touched. The great brown eyes opened 
as she approached. Katrina knelt on the grass 
by her side and put her arms about her. 

" Dear Leslie ! " she said. 

14 Katrina, I am sorry ! " whispered Leslie. " Of 
course it wasn't your fault." She was stopped 
by her friend's hand upon her lips. 

" Don't say another word about it," interrupted 
Katrina. " It was quite natural. Don't let us 
think any more about it. We have both been 
unhappy, and we must never allow ourselves to 
be so again. Let us make the most of the short 
time together that is left." 

And so, thanks to Archie, harmony was com- 
pletely restored, and he, coming round the corner 
of the house at this moment and finding them 
in this sentimental attitude, spread his hands above 
them. 

" Blessings on you, my children ! " said he in a 
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paternal manner. Then he went into the house. 
14 My eye, aren't girls funny ! " said he to himself. 
" But I am glad all the same. Archie, my boy, 
you have done a good day's work." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

MISS STERLING TELLS A STORY. 

TPHE summer passed all too quickly, and before 
* they could realize that it had sped, the day drew 
near upon which the Keiths were to leave North 
Briggsville. It was late September, and the hills 
and valleys glowed with autumn color. Away off 
to the eastward, far beyond the Connecticut river, 
the summit of Mount Washington could be seen 
gleaming white in its first covering of snow. 

The air was cool and invigorating, and crisply 
suggestive of coming frost. It was the time of 
all others for long walks and drives, and Leslie 
was so much stronger than when she first came 
to North Briggsville that she was able to partici- 
pate in much that would have been out of the 
question at the beginning of the summer. Her 
one thought now, however, was that Katrina should 
come to New York during the winter for a long 
visit. She could think and speak of little else, 
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and though Katrina tried to prove to her that it 
was impossible, Leslie would take no denial. 

Mrs. Keith warmly seconded the invitation, and 
begged Miss Perkins to spare her grandniece for 
a few weeks at least. Miss Perkins was grimly 
silent. "She must decide for herself," was all 
'that she would vouchsafe on the subject, but 
Katrina knew only too well that she did not wish 
her to go. Leslie would not let the matter drop, 
but exhausted her eloquence in laying before 
Katrina the delights that would be theirs if she 
would only come. 

" We can study together," she said, " and go to 
concerts and picture galleries and all sorts of lovely 
things. I am so much better that I shall be able to 
do ever so much that I couldn't do last year. And 
just think of having you with me morning, noon, and 
night, just as if you were my own sister, and I have 
always longed so for a sister ! It really seems as if 
it were your duty to come to me when I need you 
so much. I am so much better in every way when 
you are with me. Mamma can tell you that I am 
not nearly so cross and disagreeable. When one 
human being can do so much for another it really 
seems as if she ought to." 
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" But Leslie," remonstrated Katrina, somewhat 
perplexed by this reasoning, " I am sure aunt 
Rachel needs me a great deal more than you do. 
She has no one but me, while you have your father 
and mother and the boys, to say nothing of Bar- 
tholomew ! " 

" Dear little precious ! " said Leslie, bestowing a 
fond glance on the sleeping cat ; " he wouldn't deny 
me this pleasure. I really believe he cares more 
for me than you do, Katrina, and yet he is only a 
cat. It isn't as if I asked you to come and live 
with me. That would be deserting your aunt. All 
I ask is a few weeks, and think how much you 
would have to tell her when you got back. It 
would do her a lot of good, and I am sure it would 
do you good, and I think your aunt is very selfish 
not to think of that and let you go. The idea of a 
girl like you vegetating in a little country village 
all the year round, when you could have all the 
advantages of a city ! " 

Without being aware of it, Leslie, by these 
remarks, introduced the thin edge of the wedge. 
After all it did seem a little selfish of aunt Rachel 
not to urge her to go for just those few weeks, 
thought Katrina; and North Briggsville was a dull 
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place at the best of times. And how much she 
could recount when she came home ! It would 
amuse aunt Rachel for many a day. Here Katrina 
pulled herself together and shut out the tempting 
thought. 

" I can't do it, Leslie," said she. " You mustn't 
say anything more about it. I know I ought not 
to go." 

" Oh, dear ! " sighed Leslie. " Then do stay with 
me every minute before we leave. Where are you 
going now ? " 

" To see Miss Sterling. She asked me to come 
at this time. As she is going away to-morrow I 
must be sure to do it." 

" Cousin Catherine is ever so much more fond of 
you than she is of me. I don't wonder at that at 
all, but I hope you don't care as much for her as 
you do for me." 

" Leslie, how absurd ! As if I could ! But she 
is very nice and kind and I love to hear her 
talk." 

Katrina, having parted from Leslie, walked 
rapidly along the village street toward the Moun- 
tain View Hotel. She felt that if she hurried 
she would have no time to think. She did so 
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long to go to New York ! Why should she not 
go, just for two weeks ? If she solemnly promised 
to return in two weeks, surely her aunt Rachel 
need not object to her going. She would ask Mrs. 
Keith to allow her to come in February. The 
days were longer then than in the fall, and night 
would not shut down so early. When it grew 
dark at half-past four it seemed very dreary at the 
Perkins Farm. If Katrina were not there to light 
the lamp and get out the books, what would aunt 
Rachel do? 

But then, again, in February the snow would 
be on the ground. Only last winter they had 
been snowed in, and if Katrina had not been there, 
it would have been very forlorn for aunt Rachel, 
all alone in the house. The weather might be 
even worse this year. 

If aunt Rachel would only consent to keep Jenny 
through the winter, Katrina might easily go. It 
did seem as if that might be done when they had 
made so much money with the boarders. But 
Katrina knew that her aunt had opened her house 
solely for the purpose of laying by some money 
for the future, to take the place of that lost in the 
Merton savings bank. She would never dream 
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of spending it in a way that would seem to her 
useless extravagance, as would seem also a trip to 
New York. It would, no doubt, take a great deal 
of money merely to pay for her ticket there and 
back. No, it was not to be thought of, and 
Katrina must remain in North Briggsville. And 
yet it would seem to others such a small thing 
to ask. 

Thus she argued with herself until she reached 
the Mountain View Hotel. It was a small house, 
as summer hotels go, for the rush of summer 
boarders to North Briggsville did not as yet war- 
rant anything more spacious or pretentious. A 
broad piazza surrounded three sides of it, which 
was this morning deserted, the weather being too 
cool for people to sit out of doors. 

In the office, or hall, some huge logs burned 
briskly on the hearth, and sitting within reach of 
the genial warmth, Katrina found Miss Sterling. 
She was reading and Rikki sat at her feet, blinking 
lazily at the fire. The sound of the opening door 
attracted his attention, and he ran to Katrina and 
leaped about her in delight. Miss Sterling's face 
expressed her pleasure. 

" It is surprising to see that dog behave in that 
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way," said she, as she closed her book. " My dear 
child, I hope you appreciate the compliment he 
pays you. I have never known him to take such 
a fancy to any one before. It is partly because 
he likes you and partly because you taught him 
a new trick. Rikki has a great respect for any one 
who succeeds in teaching him a new trick. He 
is the brightest dog in the world, but he has his 
reserves. He doesn't think it worth while to let 
the ordinary public know how clever he really is." 

While she spoke Rikki sat looking at her, 
his head on one side and his ear slightly cocked. 
When she had finished he wagged his tail and 
glanced at Katrina. It was obvious that he 
wished her to agree with his mistress. 

"He is the dearest dog that ever lived," said 
Katrina, warmly, after which remark he again 
wagged his tail and resumed his contemplation 
of the fire. 

"And now, my dear," said Miss Sterling, after 
a few minutes, " I want you to come with me." 
She rose and led the way to her sitting-room. 
" You know I am going to-morrow, and before I 
go I want to tell you a story. Sit down there 
where I can look at you. I am sorry to think 
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that I must leave you behind, for you have grown 
very dear to me, Katrina, more so than I ever 
supposed would be the case with any human be- 
ing. I love my fellow-men and fellow-women in 
the abstract, but it is en masse. With the excep- 
tion of Emily Keith and her husband and chil- 
dren, no one is very near or dear to me. I am 
a lonely old woman, my child, and when I am 
gone from this world, there will be no one to 
miss me." 

"Oh, Miss Sterling, don't say that!" cried 
Katrina. " I should think the whole of New York 
would miss you, from what Leslie and the boys 
tell me." 

Miss Sterling smiled, but she shook her head 
sadly. 

" New York is a very large place, my dear, and 
no one is very long missed from it. There are a 
few old women and some working girls who would 
grieve to hear that I was dead, perhaps, but the 
money I shall leave to those whom I have been 
interested in will amply compensate for my ab- 
sence. No, there is no one who cares especially 
for me apart from what I can do for them. It 
sounds a bit cynical, but I don't mean it so. It 
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is simply the truth. If I had a daughter or a 
niece, like you for instance, perhaps it would be 
different." 

14 1 should think so ! " exclaimed the young girl. 
She could not say that she wished that this were 
the case, for that would seem disloyal to her 
aunt Rachel, but she felt strongly drawn to Miss 
Sterling, probably partly because Miss Sterling 
had manifested such a strong liking for herself. ; 

" It is strange what a pair of eyes can do," con- 
tinued the elder woman. " If it had not been for 
your dark blue eyes and your dark eyebrows and 
the shape of your forehead, I suppose I should 
have passed you by with as much indifference as 
I should any other of Leslie's friends. Nice 
enough, no doubt, but like a hundred others. 
Not that you are like a hundred others, — on the 
contrary you are not, — but I should never have 
taken the trouble to find it out. It was all owing 
to your eyes and brow, my child. Hand me that 
frame, if you please. The silver one with the 
doors." 

The frame which Katrina had noticed on Miss 
Sterling's dressing-table now stood upon the desk 
in the sitting-room. She did as Miss Sterling 
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requested, and that lady, fitting to the little door 
a tiny key that hung from her watch chain, 
opened it and gazed at the picture within. 
Then she scrutinized Katrina. 

" It is a remarkable likeness," she said. " You 
will see it yourself, I am sure." 

She gave the picture to the girl and watched her 
while she looked at it. It was the photograph 
of a young man. The quaint style of his cos- 
tume showed that he had lived some fifty years 
ago, and the soft shading of the photograph sug- 
gested that it was the copy of a portrait and had 
not been taken from life. The face was some- 
what long, the forehead was broad, and the eye- 
brows though not heavy were strongly marked. 
The nose was long and perfectly straight like 
Miss Sterling's, and the mouth, also like hers, 
showed great strength of will. 

Katrina looked at it in silence. She supposed 
it to be the likeness of Miss Sterling's lover. 
Probably she had been engaged to him when 
she was young and he had died. That was no 
doubt the reason that she had never married. 
She scarcely knew what to say. 

"Do you see the resemblance to yourself?" 
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asked Miss Sterling, " Cover up the lower part of 
the face." She handed her a letter with which 
to do so. 

"Why, he does look like me, doesn't he?" 
exclaimed Katrina. 

" I should think so ! It is extraordinary. 
Place this fan over the lower part of your own 
face. There! my dear, the photograph would 
pass for one of you, even to the way the hair 
grows on your forehead. Do you wonder that 
I was startled when I first saw you? And then 
your name, ' Katrina ' ! But now I will tell you 
the story. That is a picture of my brother." 

Katrina felt a distinct sensation of disappoint- 
ment. Only a brother! She had been hoping 
for a romance. 

" My dear and only brother," continued Miss 
Sterling, gazing fondly at the picture. " He died 
more than fifty years ago, but I have never for- 
gotten. I simply worshipped him. He was seven 
years older than I, and therefore I looked up to 
him as to a superior being. Our father was 
dead, and we and our mother lived with my 
grandfather, who was a very peculiar and stern 
old man. He was very courtly, a 'gentleman of 
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the old school ' both in manner and dress, and he 
had a will of iron. My mother, who was the 
gentlest creature in the world, was very much in 
awe of him. He was always very kind to her, 
however, and I think he was fond of her in his way. 

"He never showed much affection for me, but 
he was proud of us both, and particularly of my 
brother, who was named for him as well as for 
my father. The eldest sons in our family have 
been * Godfrey ' for many generations. My grand- 
father was really very fond of my brother, probably 
because Godfrey was the only person in the world 
who was not in awe of him. He was not in the 
least bit afraid of him, even in his sternest 
moments. Godfrey could always win him over, 
and I suppose he thought he could do so in great 
matters as well as in small, but he found that he 
was mistaken." 

Miss Sterling paused a moment and took the 
picture in her hands. 

" He always called me ' Katrina.' With every 
one else I was ' Catherine/ but I was his little 
1 Katrina.' I was sixteen when the calamity came 
— when the first calamity came, I might say, for 
it was the beginning of a succession of troubles. 
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It had always been my grandfather's wish that 
Godfrey should marry the daughter of an old 
friend of his, Judge Courtlandt. We lived next 
door to the Courtlandts and Alicia and Godfrey 
were old friends, for they grew up together, but I 
don't think it was ever anything more than friend- 
ship. Her father and my grandfather brought 
about the match. Of course I was too young at 
the time to know much about it, but I think my 
mother thought so. 

" The engagement was announced and the 
wedding-day was fixed. Godfrey went away a 
good deal rather mysteriously, and there was some 
trouble and questioning about that. About a 
month before the wedding, Alicia broke off the 
engagement. What he told her I do not know, 
but she was quite ready to break it off and within 
a year she married some one else, whom I suppose 
she had really cared for all the time. My grand- 
father was not so easily appeased. Oh, how he 
stormed and raged! I remember, even after all 
these years, how I was passing the library door 
when it suddenly opened and my mother came 
out, crying bitterly. 

" I caught sight of Godfrey. He was standing 
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very straight and tall, and his face was perfectly 
white. My grandfather was speaking, and his 
voice was terrible to hear. He insisted so that 
Godfrey should fulfil his engagement with Miss 
Courtlandt that finally my brother told him the 
truth. He was married to some one else! I 
never knew exactly how it was, for I was not 
told very much, but I believe that it was some one 
whom he met when he was taking a walking trip 
through the mountains. At any rate, it was some 
girl in the country. I don't even know her 
name." 

" Did you never even ask ? " exclaimed Katrina, 
who had been listening to the story with breath- 
less interest. It had proved to be romantic after 
all. 

" My dear, there was no one to ask. My grand- 
father sent my brother away and disinherited him. 
My mother became very ill, and finally died. 
Within a year my grandfather was also dead. The 
shock had been too much for them both, in addi- 
tion to the quarrel with its results, for they were 
neither of them strong at the time. My brother 
did not leave a trace of his whereabouts, and we 
could not notify him even of my mother's death. 
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"When my grandfather died and his will was 
read, it was found that he had left the greater part 
of his money to me. The rest went to charities 
and colleges, but the bulk was to me, on condition 
that not a penny was to be spent upon my brother 
nor his descendants for fifty years. It was such a 
strange way of putting it. I was to forfeit the 
whole if I disobeyed the will. I was quite willing 
to do this if by so doing I could see my brother 
again, and my guardian, who was fond of us, tried 
to find him for his own satisfaction. He adver- 
tised, and he employed men to look % for him, but 
with no result. He finally decided that he must 
have died. 

" I did not give up hope for years. I lived in 
the constant desire of seeing my brother again. I 
would walk the streets looking for him, and I trav- 
elled from place to place with the same object in 
view. You may imagine the effect that these 
tragedies had on my young life; the quarrel, the 
disappearance, the deaths. It seemed as if I 
should never recover from it all. I hated society, 
and I would not marry. Of course as I was such 
an heiress there was no lack of suitors, and I was 
said to be a beauty* 
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"So things went on until I was about thirty. 
Then I became acquainted with a good woman, 
older than myself, who pointed out to me that I 
was not only foolish but wicked. I had too large a 
fortune and could have, if I wished, too much influ- 
ence in the world to neglect my opportunities. 
She caused me to meet distinguished people, and 
interested me in good works. Since then I have 
been of some use, but it is entirely owing to her. 
She should have the whole credit." 

" How very strange it all was," said Katrina, 
drawing a lorng breath. 

"Very strange," repeated Miss Sterling. "As 
my guardian thought, my brother must have died 
and left no children. Otherwise, some one would 
certainly have come forward and put in a claim. 
We worded the advertisements most temptingly, 
and there were several applicants and false clues 
that my guardian followed up, but they were easily 
proved to be false. Really, I think there is not 
the slightest doubt that death ended all, so I am 
the last of the Sterlings, my 'dear, and it is a sad 
thought. The Keiths are related to me on my 
mother's side of the family. I don't know why I 
have made you my confidant except, as I said, 
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because of your brow and your name, and also 
because I like you. I wish you could come and 
stay with me. The old house in Washington 
Square is so gloomy and large. Do you think 
your aunt would spare you?" 

Katrina shook her head. 

" Leslie is begging me all the time to come," 
she said, " but I don't think I ought to leave aunt 
Rachel. She would be so lonely." 

" I am lonely, too." 

" But aunt Rachel is my aunt ! I should love 
to come, Miss Sterling. It seems like a dream 
of all that would be perfect, but aunt Rachel 
needs me, I think. You know she has taken 
care of me ever since I was a baby. Her sister 
was my grandmother, and my mother always 
lived with aunt Rachel and her mother." 

"Well, I am sorry that you don't belong to 
me," said Miss Sterling, as she closed the door 
of the silver frame, and locked it "This is not 
for the ordinary public to see. The original por- 
trait hangs in my room at home. When you 
come to Washington Square, as I cannot help 
hoping that you will do some day, you will see 
it. And now run home, child, for I must attend 
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to my packing. Tell Mrs. Keith that I will come 
to the Perkins Farm this evening; and see that 
Bartholomew is safely out of the way, for I shall 
bring Rikki." 



CHAPTER IX. 

KATRINA PREPARES FOR A JOURNEY. 

OEPTEMBER faded into October, and October 
^ into November, and the Keiths had long 
since returned to New York. The Perkins Farm 
was inhabited only by its owner and her niece. 
The beautiful fall days dawned and passed away 
in the old routine which had existed long before 
the Keiths had ever been heard of. 

Katrina rose early, helped to prepare the break- 
fast (Jenny also was a thing of the past), washed 
the dishes, went to school, came home at noon 
for dinner, and went back for the afternoon ses- 
sion. Then study, reading, dish-washing, and 
knitting, until again bedtime came around and the 
day was over. The same old monotony with an 
added element of new discontent. 

There was no one with whom to walk nor with 
whom to talk; no boys, with their never-failing 
high spirits and novel ideas; no Leslie, with her 
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interesting plans for the future, and her exacting, 
but lovable, ways. There was no sweet, motherly 
Mrs. Keith, nor Mr. Keith, who had been in 
North Briggsville for several weeks in September, 
and who was kindness itself to Katrina. They, 
as well as Miss Sterling, had returned to their 
winter homes and had left her to hers. She 
almost found it in her heart to wish that they 
had never come to disturb her peace of mind. 

She had been contented enough before, and 
life had not been without its pleasures. Now, 
where were they? The village girls, with their 
small frivolities and narrow ideas, seemed to 
Katrina less interesting than ever. It bored her 
exceedingly to talk with them. Books had lost 
their charm. The only excitement was to go to 
the post-office and inquire for letters. , 

She had received many from Leslie, and One 
from Miss Sterling. All were full of entreaties 
that she would think better of her decision, and 
come to them in New York. She did not tell 
her aunt all that they said, but she brooded over 
it in secret, and read the letters again and again. 
If she could only go! It would be so delightful 
to have it to look forward to. Any amount of 
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monotony would be endurable if the hope of a 
visit to New York illumined the future. 

It seemed as if Miss Perkins had become more 
silent and unapproachable than ever. Since the 
departure of her boarders she had. grown visibly 
depressed. She would sit lost in thought, and 
gaze anxiously at Katrina if she were in the room 
and into vacancy if she were not. There was no 
doubt that she was worried about something, but 
what it was Katrina did not take the trouble to 
find out. In fact she scarcely noticed her aunt's 
condition, so absorbed was she in her own case. 
She was rapidly growing to consider herself a 
most unfortunate and long-suffering individual, 
and there was no one to suggest to her that if 
she were to think less of her own affairs she 
would be happier. 

One evening Miss Perkins took her seat as 
usual by the table in the sitting-room and began 
to knit. Katrina had lighted the lamp, and was 
now standing in front of the bookcase ostensibly 
choosing a book to begin that night. In reality, 
as she stood with her hand on the glass door and 
her eyes fastened upon the titles of the books 
before her, her mind wandered as usual to New 
York. 
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She wondered what the Keiths were doing. It 
was only half-past six and she supposed they had 
not even dined yet. How odd it was not to have 
dinner until so late. What a cheerful, happy time 
it must be, so. different from the noonday dinner 
at the Perkins Farm, hurried through in silence 
that there might be time to clear away and 
wash the dishes before Katrina returned to 
school. 

She was startled by her aunt's voice, which 
seemed to have a sharper tone than usual. 

"Well, Katrina, haven't you found something 
yet? YouVe been standing there a long time, 
seems to me." 

" I don't know what to take, aunt Rachel. We 
have read everything." 

"Then we'll begin over again. They'll all bear 
several readings. Take the first volume of Sir 
Walter Scott; it is 4 Waverley,' isn't it? We'll go 
right through the whole set, and that'll keep us 
busy all winter." 

" Oh, aunt Rachel, I'm tired of Scott ! " 

" Tired of Sir Walter Scott ! " Miss Perkins 
laid down her knitting needles and removed her 
spectacles. "Why, Katrina, you astonish me! 
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And calling him * Scott/ too ! I never knew you 
to be so disrespectful." 

"Oh, well, aunt Rachel, most people do! Mr. 
Keith always spoke of him as * Scott.' But I am 
tired of him, at any rate. We have read him so 
many times, and it all seems so long ago and un- 
natural. People like that don't live nowadays. 
I wish I knew more about the present day, how 
people live and what they do. I wish we saw 
the magazines. The Keiths took three, and they 
were so interesting. Couldn't we subscribe to a 
New York paper? That might tell us sbmething. 
I read Mr. Keith's once in a while, and there was 
so much in it that was worth reading! All about 
fighting in India, and Queen Victoria and other 
royal people, and a grand ball some one gave in 
Newport, with descriptions of the ladies' dresses. 
So different from the little weekly Merton paper 
that only tells you who has lost a cow, or how the 
crops are, or whether somebody or other is in town 
or not. I wish we could take a New York paper." 

" If you only want to know about balls in New- 
port I don't think it is necessary," said Miss 
Perkins, grimly. " Fighting in India and Queen 
Victoria are more important, but I never did think 
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much was to be gained from reading the news- 
papers. They do you more harm than good. 
I am sure, we take the Congregationalist and the 
Youth's Companion, so I don't see what more 
you want in the way of magazines." 

Katrina's only reply was a half inarticulate 
murmur of discontent. She took out a book 
and listlessly turned over its pages. 

" What is that ? " asked her aunt. 

"'Cranford.' I know it by heart, but I like 
it. It was a stupid place, but at least it was 
more interesting than North Briggsville, and I 
like the part where they dressed up the cow in gray 
flannel trousers." 

"Katrina!" 

"Well, they did, aunt Rachel. You needn't 
look so shocked." 

She seated herself, and began to read, but her 
voice had lost its old sprightliness. She read 
in a perfunctory way, as if she took no interest 
in the book. She made several mistakes, and it 
was obvious that her mind was not upon what 
she was doing. Her aunt glanced at her keenly 
more than once, and each time that she did so 
Miss Perkins sighed. Finally she spoke. 
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" Have they asked you again to come and 
see them in New York?" she said. 

The question came so unexpectedly that Katrina 
gave a slight start and the color deepened in her 
face. 

" Oh, yes, aunt Rachel ! " 

" I didn't know but what they'd forget it 
when they got home again. Some folks do." 

"They are not that kind," returned Katrina. 
" Leslie asks me in every letter." 

" Did Miss Sterling ever ask you to come 
there ? " 

"Yes, she begged me to when she was here, 
and she has written to me since." 

"And what did you tell her?" 

" Just what I told Leslie, that I couldn't leave 
you." 

Katrina's heart was beating rapidly. What 
if aunt Rachel were to tell her that she might 
go! 

"Would you like to go?" 

"Aunt Rachel! Like to? Why, it's no word 
for it!" 

" It would unsettle you too much. You'd never 
like it here again. You've been different ever 
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since they went, and I don't know what you'd 
be if you was to go and visit them." 

" Oh, aunt Rachel, you're mistaken, indeed you 
are! If I've been different it's because I want 
to go so much. It seems as if I couldn't get 
the idea out of my head. It would only be for 
two weeks, really and truly I wouldn't stay any 
longer than that, and think how much I should 
have to tell you when I got back." 

In a moment, at the first sign of encourage- 
ment, Katrina had forgotten all her good resolu- 
tions about not deserting aunt Rachel. They 
were swept away, as leaves before the wind, in 
the face of her great desire to go. She put down 
the book, and in her eagerness drew her chair 
around until she faced her aunt. 

" Do you think you could possibly spare me, 
aunt Rachel?" 

" I can do anything that's necessary. If it's 
going to be for your good to go, I'm not the one 
to keep you. We can make up our minds to 
endure anything, and 'twould be no worse than 
many another thing that has come to me in my life. 
I'm doubtful, though, about the wisdom of it. But 
then — you say Miss Sterling has asked you, too ? " 
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"Yes, several times," replied Katrina, while she 
wondered why her aunt should lay so much stress 
upon that; "but if I went, I should have to stay 
with Leslie. She wouldn't like it if I didn't." 

" Did Miss Sterling ever tell you why she liked 
you so much?" 

" Yes, aunt Rachel, she told me the whole story, 
the day before she went away. She had a brother 
who died when she was about my age, and she 
was very fond of him. I look very much like 
him. She showed me his picture, and I could 
see the likeness myself. There was some trouble 
in connection with him, something about his mar- 
riage, and his grandfather turned him away and 
wouldn't have anything more to do with him. 
Wasn't it dreadful, aunt Rachel? Miss Sterling 
has never gotten over it. She was forbidden to 
spend any of the money on him that her grand- 
father left, but her guardian looked for him and 
they never could find any trace of him. And his 
name was Godfrey. Wasn't my mother's name 
Katrina Godfrey before she married my father ? " 

" Yes," said Miss Perkins, in so peculiar a tone 
that Katrina noticed it. "Did you tell Miss Ster- 
ling that?" 
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"No, I never thought of it." 

There was silence in the room for a few mo- 
ments, broken only by the ticking of the clock. 

" Then you want very much to go to New 
York," said Miss Perkins presently. 

44 Oh, aunt Rachel, I should think I did ! But 
what would you do ? " 

44 1 should get along. If I hadn't had you, I 
should have lived alone all these years, and I can 
do it now. I guess maybe you'd better go." 

And so it was brought about, and in her 
delight and surprise at the unexpected turn that 
affairs had taken, Katrina forgot to be magnani- 
mous. After the first moment or two she con- 
cluded that her aunt would "get along" perfectly 
well, no doubt. She was very independent and, 
after all, two weeks would not be long. Katrina 
still limited herself to the two weeks. 

She wrote to Leslie that very night, after she 
had gone to her room, to say that her aunt had 
given her consent and that she would come 
whenever it was most convenient for Mrs. Keith 
to have her. As the schools were closed in this 
region during the coldest of the winter months, 
Katrina did not have that to consider. Indeed, 
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she said to herself that this was an additional 
reason for her to go. She would probably study 
with Leslie, and learn more than she would have 
done at home during that time. 

When one wishes to carry out a project, it is 
astonishing to find how many circumstances make 
it seem advisable. 

Katrina rose earlier than usual the next day 
and carried the letter to the post-office in time 
for the morning mail, which left North Briggs- 
ville at seven o'clock. No time should be lost, 
she thought, in communicating the entrancing 
turn of affairs to Leslie. 

When she returned to the house, she found 
that her aunt had already placed breakfast upon 
the table. 

"Where have you been?" asked Miss Perkins. 

" To the post-office," replied Katrina, with a 
slight feeling of embarrassment. 

"You haven't been there already?" 

" Why, yes, aunt Rachel. I thought I ought to 
let them know as soon as possible." 

"You certainly haven't wasted time over it," 
said her aunt, dryly. 

There was silence for some minutes, in fact 
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until they had finished breakfast, which was not 
unusual. When she rose from the table Miss 
Perkins spoke again. 

" When did you say you'd go ? " 

"Whenever it was most convenient for them to 
have me. You know school closes soon and I 
thought it was a good time for me to go. You 
know I shall be learning something there, aunt 
Rachel." 

" Humph ! " said Miss Perkins, " I'm afraid it 
isn't education you're going for. Well, I hope 
it's all right that you should go." 

She turned away and no more was said. All day 
Katrina's mind was filled with thoughts of the 
pleasure in store for her. It is scarcely to be 
wondered at that to a young girl brought up in a 
country village, who had never been farther away 
from home than to a manufacturing town thirty 
miles distant, the thought of a visit in New York 
under the most delightful circumstances possible 
should seem very alluring. 

As far as she could tell, Miss Perkins did not 
object to her going because it would leave her 
alone, but simply because of the harm it might do 
Katrina. Naturally enough, Katrina could not 
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recognize that danger, and her conscience was at 
ease about her aunt. Absorbed in her anticipa- 
tions, she did not take the time nor the trouble to 
read her aunt's true feelings, and if she had been 
questioned on the subject she would have replied 
with perfect sincerity that her aunt Rachel did not 
seem to mind being left alone in the least. 

The thought of providing suitable clothes for 
the occasion presented some difficulties. Katrina 
wondered where the money was to come from for 
: this purpose as well as to pay for her journey to 
New York, but Miss Perkins seldom did things by 
halves. Fifty dollars of the hard-earned money of 
the summer was appropriated to this object. It 
seemed to them both a sum of great magnitude. 

After an enthusiastic letter had been received 
from Leslie, enclosing a cordial note from Mrs. 
Keith, and the date was fixed for Katrina's visit to 
begin, a shopping expedition was made to Merton. 

It was a thrilling moment for Katrina jvhen some 
dark blue serge was bought and given to a dress- 
maker there to make up into a street costume, 
as well as some light cashmere of which to make 
a waist to wear in the evening with a dark skirt. 
Katrina and the dressmaker urged silk, but Miss 
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Perkins considered cashmere more serviceable as 
well as more economical. 

A winter coat was also bought at the " Boston 
Store" in Merton, and a little felt hat with a stiff 
wing. Katrina was greatly pleased with all of these 
things and deeply grateful to her aunt for providing 
them for her. A dress that she had last winter 
would do for the morning, and perhaps, if she had 
a little money left after paying for the ticket and 
saving enough with which to come home, she 
might have the intense delight of buying some-: 
thing in New York. She asked her aunt's per- 
mission to do this. 

" The money is yours," was the reply. " I have 
given it to you and you can spend it as you like, 
only I hope you won't do anything foolish with it. 
I can't give you any more. I thought 'twas only 
right you should have that much as long as you 
helped me last summer a good deal. I don't know 
as I could have taken boarders if I hadn't had 
you to help me. But now mind, Katrina, I don't 
want it should be wasted. You needn't think be- 
cause it is yours that you've a right to spend it on 
trash." 

" Indeed, I won't, aunt Rachel ! " exclaimed 
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Katrina, ardently. "I think you are too good 
for anything. I feel as if I couldn't thank you 
enough." 

" I don't want you should thank, -me. I only 
want you should act right. It's all the thanks 
I care about, and you'll be in # the^ midst* of "tempr 
tation in a large city. Don't forget that you've 
been brought up to say your prayers, and read a 
chapter in the Bible every night and morning, 
and to go to church twice every Sabbath, £nd to 
Sabbath school, too, if it is possible. I've always 
heard they're careless about keeping Sunday in 
the large cities." ^ 

"Why, of course I won't forget any of those 
things," returned Katrina; "and Mrs. Keith is very . 
particular about going to church, aunt Rachel." 

It soon became known in the village that 
Katrina Scott was going to New York to make 
a visit, and the news caused a ripple of interest. 
It was discussed at the Ladies' Sewing Society, 
and in Mr. Spriggins' store at evening mail 
time. Mrs. Spriggins called at the Perkins Farm 
to learn particulars, and Ada to offer Katrina her 
paper pattern for the newest sleeve. 

She looked at Katrina with some awe, which 
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was totally unmixed with envy, in the unpleasant 
sense of the word. To think that Katrina Scott, 
whom she had known all her life, had been in- 
vited to make the much-admired Leslie Keith a 
visit! It placed Katrina herself above the ordi- 
nary world in which Ada lived, and caused her to 
regard her as a thing apart. The chosen friend 
of Leslie Keith occupied the same charmed circle 
as did Leslie herself. Hereafter, Ada would look 
up to Katrina as she had never done before. 

She wished to help in some way to make the 
visit a success, so she brought the sleeve pattern 
and also a travelling-bag which she had carried 
to Chicago when she went to the World's Fair, 
but Katrina declined them both. Ada then 
pressed all her possessions upon her if she would 
but use them. 

" For it would give me a real thrill," said she, 
"to have you bring 'em back and tell me you'd 
used 'em at the Keiths' house in New York, and 
p'r'aps Leslie'd touched 'em. I wish you would, 
Katrina." 

So Katrina, seeing that Ada really meant what 
she said, and desirous of imparting to her a small 
share of the pleasure that she was experiencing, 
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accepted the loan of an embroidered handkerchief, 
and promised to show it to Leslie and tell her 
that it was Ada's, which sent the girl home per- 
fectly happy. 

The eighteenth of December was the day fixed 
upon for Katrina to go to New York. By leav- 
ing North Briggsville in the early train, which 
passed shortly after seven o'clock, she would reach 
New York at half past six. There were connec- 
tions to be made, and Katrina received much 
advice from those who had been over the route. 
Mrs. Spriggins was most generous with thisi'feel- 
ing that she was a travelled woman and. therefore 
competent to bestow it, for had she not been to 
New York herself? while Miss Perkins had never 
been farther than Boston, and that as long ago as 
when Katrina was a baby. 

Mr. Spriggins paused one night when sorting 
the mail to open the glass window of the post- 
office and tell Katrina to look out for her pocket- . 
book. He had met a young girl in Chicago, he 
said, whg had lost hers, and it had probably been 
stolen. You had to be careful of those things 
in a large city. There were a good many queer, 
characters about. All of which Katrina listened B 
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to attentively from the other side of the window, 
as did the others who were waiting. It was a 
long speech for Mr. Spriggins to make and it 
consumed several minutes, but no one objected to 
the delay in the delivery of the mail. 

And finally the eighteenth of December came, 
as all days do if we only wait long enough, and 
Katrina bade good-by to her aunt. As she closed 
the door behind her and went out into the cold 
air of the early dawn — the sun had not yet risen 
— -she felt a pang of remorse. It seemed almost 
unkind to leave aunt Rachel there entirely alone. 

Then she recalled the fact that Miss Perkins 
had encouraged her to go, and that after all she 
probably did not mind being left alone as much 
as Katrina feared might be the case. At any 
rate, it was too late now to draw back, and if 
she were going she might as well enjoy the trip 
to the utmost. Regret would not help aunt 
Rachel now. 

With which bit of philosophy, selfish or other- 
wise, Katrina stepped upon the 7.10 train and * 
started upon her first journey in the great a#4t 
unknown world that lay beyond the limits of 
North Briggsville. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE FIRST DAY IN NEW YORK. 

'"THE day wore away, the sun set and dark- 
1 ness fell over the land, and still the train 
rushed on. As it swayed around the curves and 
hastened through the small villages along the 
road, with the mere recognition of a shriek from 
the engine or the tolling of its bell, Katrina 
amused herself by watching her fellow passen- 
gers, for it was impossible now to see the world 
without. Every now and then, however, a little 
station, brilliantly lighted, seemed to flash past. 

Peering from the window as best she could, 
she concluded that they were approaching the 
journey's end, for rows of streets were now 
visible. Then the train plunged into a tunnel 
and she could see no more, but now activity 
began to reign in the car. Men who had been 
sleeping aroused themselves, put on their over- 
coats, and removed their luggage from the racks. 

Women tied caps on the heads of their babies, 
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several of whom had cried lustily the greater 
part of the way, and told them reassuringly that 
they were "almost there." 

Katrina, following the example of her fellow 
travellers, put on her jacket and tightly grasped 
her bag and umbrella. Many times had she 
been warned by aunt Rachel not to leave either 
in the train. A thrill passed over her. Was 
she indeed " almost there " ? Was she actually 
about to set foot in New York, the Mecca of 
her dreams and hopes? 

She could not as yet believe it. She pinched 
herself to see if she were actually awake, and 
just then the train slowed up, the brakeman 
shouted " New York ! " the passengers with one 
accord rose to their feet. They had arrived. 

It was a long train, and Katrina was in one 
of the rear cars. When she at last emerged she 
found herself in the midst of a vast concourse of 
people, all hurrying in one direction. She was 
suddenly overpowered with a sense of loneliness. 
What if no one met her! Leslie had said that 
some one would be there, but there might be 
some mistake. Would she ever be able to find 
her way to the house alone? 
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Other travellers were being greeted by their 
friends, but as yet she saw no one whom she 
could claim as an acquaintance. She was quite 
sure that she had been forgotten. She walked 
along the platform, straining her eyes to find a 
familiar face, and then, just as she had given up 
all hope, she espied Mr. Keith and Archie. 
They had discovered her before she saw them, 
and were trying to get to her through the 
crowd. 

Katrina was so glad to see them that, tired 
from her long journey, she could have shed tears 
of relief, but as that was scarcely a fitting man- 
ner in which to greet her friends, she smiled 
instead, and presently they had met. 

"Well, I am glad to see you!" said Mr. Keith, 
heartily, tucking her hand through his arm in 
the kind, fatherly way which was his, while 
Archie possessed himself of the precious bag 
and umbrella, and walked on the other side. 

" We thought we were never going to find 
you," added the latter. " I supposed you would 
be in one of the parlor cars. It was an awfully 
long train and you were way at the back. You 
looked scared to pieces when we first saw you. 
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I don't suppose you were ever in such a crowd 
before, were you ? " 

" Never," laughed Katrina, her fears now wholly 
vanished. " I am so glad to see you ! I have 
been feeling as if I hadn't a friend in the world." 

"What have you done with your trunk 
check?" asked Mr. Keith. 

" I gave it to the man who came through the 
train. Leslie wrote me to do that. Was it right ? " 

" Quite right. I see that you are a good trav- 
eller and don't make unnecessary mistakes. It 
will be delivered to-night, I hope, as we don't live 
very far from here." 

They threaded their way through the crowded 
station, and when Katrina found herself in the 
street outside, she was more grateful than ever 
that she had not been left to fight her way alone. 
She wondered if it were always like this in New 
York, or if the world had suddenly gone mad. 
An army of men shouted hoarsely in their ears: 
" Cabsir ! cabsir ! " What could they mean ? Great 
teams crowded the streets, cable-cars dashed past 
with clanging gongs, people hurried about, seem- 
ingly without object, but threading their way with 
marvellous ease among the thronging vehicles. 
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Mr. Keith and Archie seemed to take it all as 
a matter of course. They paid no attention to the 
clamoring cabmen, but led the way around the 
corner to where a carriage was waiting for them. 
Into this they put Katrina, and giving the order 
to the coachman, followed her, and very soon the 
carriage had taken its place in the crowd and was 
moving slowly but surely through the brilliantly 
lighted streets. 

Katrina, lost in wonderment at all that she saw, 
could scarcely speak, but gazed in silence through 
the window. At first there were shops of all kinds, 
then the carriage turned into a wide street lined 
with stately houses, built in a solid mass of brown- 
stone. It moved more rapidly now, and very soon 
had drawn up in front of one of these same houses, 
and Katrina knew that she had arrived at Leslie's 
home. 

Still feeling like one* 'in a dream, she followed 
Mr. Keith up the long flight of steps. He fitted 
a key into the door and threw it wide open. 

"Walk in," said he, "and a warm welcome to 
yon." 

And just inside were Mrs. Keith, Leslie, and 
the other boys, waiting for her, and the greeting 
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that she received was worth travelling all this 
distance to get, apart from all the other joys that 
would, no doubt, be hers. 

"Oh, I am so glad you are actually here!" 
said Leslie, as, with their arms about each other's 
waists, the two girls ascended the broad, thickly 
carpeted stairs. " I never was so glad to see 
any one. Your room is up in the third story. I 
am sorry you are to be so far away from me, but 
that is the guest room. I am on the second floor, 
back of mamma's. I wanted to- h^ve ? you in my 
room, it is such a large one, but mamma thought 
it would be better' for you to haye one to yourself. 
Come into mine now, and get ready for dinner, 
and we won't go upstairs until later. Do you 
know, it is perfectly wonderful for me to be able 
to go up and down stairs in this way ? It is all 
owing to North Briggsville air; the doctor says 
so. Oh, you dear thing, take off your hat and then 
I shall feel that you are really here ! As for giving 
you up again in two weeks, it is simply out of the 
question, but we won't speak of that now." 

Thus chattering, Leslie helped her friend to 
take off her hat and coat. Katrina had on the 
two-year-old gown which was to serve for the 
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morning and which had been considered good 
enough for travelling. It had been altered in 
various ways since it was first made, and not alto- 
gether successfully. Leslie was too well-bred to 
show by word or glance that her guest looked 
painfully old-fashioned. She herself was dressed 
with extreme simplicity but in perfect taste. She 
inwardly resolved that in some way Katrina should 
be supplied with suitable clothes. She must con- 
sult her mother at once upon the subject. 

Katrina, meanwhile, quite unconscious of what 
was passing through her friend's mind, exclaimed 
aloud with delight as she looked about the room. 
The wood fire that crackled on the hearth, as well 
as the softly shaded lights, threw a faint glow upon 
the pictures that hung upon the walls and the 
gayly bound books that filled the shelves. 

On the low, broad dressing table was spread a 
quantity of silver: brushes, combs, trays, boxes, all 
sorts of articles of which Katrina could not divine 
the use. The pretty desk, the mantel-shelf, and 
several tables were covered with photographs in 
frames and all sorts of odd nicknacks. A com- 
fortable lounge and chairs of all sizes and shapes, 
all covered with pretty pink chintz, invited her to 
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rest, while the brass bedstead with its snowy 
counterpane gleamed in the soft light. It was a 
charming room and Katrina had never imagined 
anything so pretty. 

" How could you ever be contented with our 
plain, stiff rooms in North Briggsville when you 
were accustomed to this ? " she exclaimed. " Why, 
Leslie, I think you are the most fortunate girl 
that ever lived to have such a room as this!" 

" Oh, it is nice enough," said Leslie, indiffer- 
ently, "but a room isn't everything! I would a 
great deal rather be perfectly well and have a 
plain, ugly little room. Your hair looks very nice, 
you needn't do it over. I am so glad you will be 
here for Christmas. It will be such fun, and there 
are always parties and good times in the holidays 
which I shall be well enough to go to this year, I 
hope. Then there is cousin Catherine Sterling's 
fair, to-morrow. You and I are to be ' aids ' at the 
fancy-table. It is to last two days, and people are 
supposed to buy Christmas presents there, but I 
don't believe they will when there are such fasci- 
nating things in the shops. We must go shopping 
to-morrow morning. I will ask mamma if she 
will take us in the carriage. There, are you 
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ready? It is dinner-time, so we will go down to 
the library." 

It was a large house, the parlors and dining- 
room occupying the main part of the first floor, 
while the library had been built out at the back. 
This was a cheerful room where a bright, coal fire 
glowed in the grate and a large lamp stood on the 
table, which was strewn with books, periodicals, 
and papers of every size and shape. 

Dinner was announced almost immediately, and 
they went into the dining-room. Here Katrina 
was overcome with her first attack of shyness. 
The table was so dazzlingly white and the beauti- 
ful glass and silver so new to her eyes. She was 
filled with anxiety lest she should commit some 
mistake and disgrace herself before she had been 
in the house an hour. She determined to watch 
Mrs. Keith and Leslie and to do exactly as they 
did. She looked at the boys with wonder; even 
Stuart was perfectly at ease. Apparently they 
had been accustomed all their lives to just such 
luxury. What could they have thought of the 
manner . of serving dinner at the Perkins Farm ? 
And yet they had never betrayed in any way that 
they lived differently at home. 
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There was much conversation at the table, and 
Katrina soon felt more at ease. She made no 
mistakes, and as the meal progressed, and she 
found this to be the case, she was able to forget 
herself and to take an interest in what was being 
said. Every now and then, however, a feeling of 
wonder passed over her at finding herself^ amid 
such surroundings, and she said to herself: 
" Katrina Scott, is it really you ? What would 
aunt Rachel say to this?" 

Katrina's trunk having come, the girls said 
good-night to the family soon after dinner, and 
went up to the guest room on the third floor to 
unpack it, Mrs. Keith having first made them 
promise that they would separate early and go to 
bed. 

" I am sure Katrina is tired, after having trav- 
elled since seven o'clock," said she, "and if you 
are going to carry out all your plans, Leslie, you 
must not waste your strength ; so go to your room 
at nine o'clock, dear, not a minute later." 

The little, old-fashioned trunk that held Ka- 
trina's possessions looked painfully small in the 
large room, and again Leslie wondered how her 
guest should be provided with the proper clothes 
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without hurting her feelings. If she failed to 
admire the cashmere waist and the blue dress 
which Katrina displayed with some pride, she did 
not betray it, but her mind was busy devising 
some means of supplying the deficiency. 

She chattered away, however, quite overwhelming 
Katrina with all the plans which had been made 
for her entertainment; and at last, as the clock 
struck nine, she bade her good-night, and hastened 
down to talk over the matter with her mother. 

"What is to be done, mamma?" she said. 
" Katrina has nothing but one cashmere waist 
for everything. How can she serve at the fair, 
or go to all the parties, or do anything at all in 
that one little waist? She is awfully proud, you 
know, and I wouldn't have her suspect how I 
feel, for the world, and she seems to think she has 
just the right things." 

" You leave it to me, and I will manage it," 
said Mrs. Keith. "I think I can do it." 

Leslie felt relieved, for she knew that her 
mother could be depended upon in a matter of 
that kind, and she fell asleep happy in the knowl- 
edge that she and her dearly loved Katrina were 
once more beneath the same roof. 
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When Katrina opened her eyes the next morn- 
ing, she could not for the moment remember 
where she was. The comfortable bed in which 
she found herself, the large room with its pretty 
furniture, the lofty windows that reached to the 
ceiling, this certainly was not the Perkins Farm. 
Was it dreamland? If so, she hoped that she 
need not yet awaken to the realities of North 
Briggsville. 

Then she started up and rubbed her eyes. It 
was not a dream, but veritable New York, and 
the Keiths' house. She need not be afraid to 
awake. On the contrary, a new day was dawning 
and she must make the most of it. 

She looked at the little clock on the table. It 
was after seven, just twenty-four hours since she 
left home. Aunt Rachel had finished breakfast 
by this time, and she was not yet up. She 
dressed quickly, at the same time glancing about 
•the room with pleasure. To think that this lux- 
ury was to be hers for two weeks. Ah I how 
quickly they would pass, and then — She deter- 
mined not to think of what would come after 
that. Then she scolded herself roundly. 

" You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Katrina 
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Scott!" which was her favorite mode of address- 
ing herself when her conscience troubled her. 
"The idea of wishing to forget your own home! 
You must remember aunt Rachel and not let 
her out of your mind at all. Oh, is this New 
York?" 

By this time she had reached the window and 
was looking out. Instead of the apple orchard, 
now bare of leaves and covered with snow, which 
constituted her usual morning view, she saw a 
long line of stately houses, all alike, with an 
equally long line of flights of steps leading up to 
them. The street seemed very far below her, and 
even at this early hour wagons and carriages 
were rumbling by, while people walked past on 
the sidewalk, stepping hurriedly as if the morn- 
ing air were cold. 

It was a clear, frosty morning, and the winter 
sun, but a short time risen and as yet scarcely 
above the roofs of the opposite houses, lighted up 
the bustling and entertaining new world to which 
Katrina had awakened. She breathed a sigh of 
satisfaction as she went down to breakfast. It 
all seemed too good to be true. 

"Good-morning, Katrina!" said Mrs. Keith, who 
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met her in the hall. " What an early bird you 
are. I am usually the first one down. You set 
my lazy children a good example. And that re- 
minds me! While you are here I am going to 
treat you exactly as though you were my own 
child. I am going to order you about, scold 
you if need be, in fact, think of you in every way 
as if you were another Leslie. What will you 
say to that?" 

" I think it will be lovely," replied Katrina. 
" I can't imagine you scolding, though, Mrs. 
Keith. I hope I haven't done anything yet to 
make you think I need it." 

"No, indeed!" laughed her kind hostess. 
"Come to breakfast, daughter Katrina, and see 
if it doesn't make the others a bit ashamed of 
themselves to find you already there." 

It seemed odd to Katrina to have nothing of 
especial importance to do in the morning. Ac- 
customed as she was to active household duties, 
she asked Leslie if she should not make her 
own bed, or dust, or do something of that kind. 

" Oh, no, indeed ! " said Leslie. " The ser- 
vants do all that." 

And Katrina felt somewhat abashed. Mrs. 
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Keith heard the question and saw the expression 
of Katrina's face. 

" Wait a minute, Leslie," said she. " I think 
I shall take advantage of Katrina's kind offer. 
We have entered into an arrangement by which 
I am to look upon her as a daughter while she 
is here, and I shall make the most of having, for 
a time at least, such an active one as she is. 
I am going to ask her to water all my precious 
plants for me, and also to dust the parlors. You 
know I am always afraid to trust my beautiful 
china to the maids. What do you say to this, 
Katrina? Think of your being put to work 
at once I" 

Katrina was pleased, as Mrs. Keith knew she 
would be, and proud also of being entrusted with 
the care of the exquisite ornaments in the parlors. 
After this task had been accomplished, and the 
plants which were in every room in the house 
had been watered, it was almost time for Leslie's 
governess to come. 

This lady, whose name was Miss Wilson, 
spent two hours every day in reading with Leslie 
and in imparting to her as much knowledge 
as was possible in that short space of time. 
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There was no doubt that the girl was very 
backward in her studies, but the fact that she 
had been so much of an invalid the greater 
part of her life accounted for this. 

Then, too, she had always studied alone, and 
had little ambition to learn. Dry facts bored 
her, she was fond of saying. She failed to see 
the use of fractions and the rule of three, and 
why should it be necessary to study algebra, or 
the history of bygone wars, or tiresome literature ? 
How could she possibly make use of all these 
things ? 

It was soon discovered that Katrina, educated 
in a little country school in Vermont, had a very 
different idea of the matter. She liked mathe- 
matics, and fractions and even algebra had been 
left far behind and she had actually begun 
geometry. She had the lists of French and 
English kings at her tongue's end, and she was 
especially familiar with Jewish history; aunt 
Rachel's Bible readings had accomplished that. 

Then, in English literature Katrina was per- 
fectly at home, and she discussed Dickens and 
Thackeray with Miss Wilson with an ease 
which astonished Leslie. She secretly felt some- 
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what ashamed of knowing so little. She could 
not imagine who Mrs. Nickleby was, nor why 
any one should throw vegetables over the garden 
wall to her, and she wondered what there was to 
laugh at in " Pickwick." To her it had always 
seemed rather stupid, though she had never 
really attempted to read the book. 

Miss Wilson stayed fifteen minutes beyond her 
time, merely to talk about such things with 
Katrina, and Leslie felt decidedly "out" of it. 
She comforted herself with the reflection that 
the doctors had always said that her brain must 
not be forced. If she knew less than other girls 
of her age it was her misfortune rather than her 
fault, and if she preferred modern story-books to 
such tiresome things as history and standard 
novels, it was because she had not strength for 
anything more. It is to be feared that Leslie 
was rapidly getting into the habit of making her 
ill health an excuse for her shortcomings. 

She breathed a sigh of relief when Miss 
Wilson finally took her departure. 

" Tiresome, isn't she ? " she remarked, as soon 
as the door had closed upon her governess. 
"She stayed so long this morning I" 
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" Why, I think she is so nice ! " exclaimed 
Katrina. " I do love to talk about people in 
books. It always seems as if they were real 
friends whom we were discussing." 

" How funny I I never do. But now come, 
Katrina, and let us forget dry old lessons until 
to-morrow. We are going out now with mamma 
in the carriage, and then this afternoon is the 
fair." 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE CHRISTMAS FAIR. 

"I THOUGHT you would like to call as soon 

* as possible upon cousin Catherine Sterling," 
said Mrs. Keith, "and so we will go there first." 

They were being driven rapidly down Madison 
Avenue, the street upon which the Keiths lived. 
To the country-bred eyes of Katrina it all looked 
wonderfully gay and fascinating. People thronged 
the sidewalks of Broadway, hurrying to do their 
Christmas shopping. The cold winter air was 
exhilarating, and she longed to be among the 
pedestrians, comfortable and luxurious though 
the carriage was. She had never been in one 
before that rolled along so smoothly. Mrs. 
Keith seemed to divine her thoughts. 

" After we have made our call and have done a 
little shopping," said she, "we will send Leslie 
home in the carriage and you and I will walk 
home." 

" I wish we didn't have to waste our time going 
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to see cousin Catherine," remarked Leslie. " But 
I suppose Katrina really ought to. It is a great 
bore, though." 

" Oh, I don't think so ! " said Katrina. " I love 
Miss Sterling, and I want to see her again ever 
so much." 

" I have always suspected that you liked cousin 
Catherine as well as, if not better, than you do 
me," continued Leslie. 

Katrina laughed aloud. 

"You are too funny when you talk that way," 
she said. "As if my feeling for you and Miss 
Sterling could possibly be the same, when you are 
my own age and she is quite an elderly lady ! " 

But when they reached Washington Square, and 
the carriage drew up in front of the stately old 
mansion which had been Miss Sterling's home 
ever since she was born, it was found that she 
had gone out. Leslie was not sorry, but Katrina 
was really most desirous of seeing the interior of 
a house where such interesting scenes had taken 
place as those which Miss Sterling had recounted 
to her, and she regretted not finding her at home. 

They next went to several of the large shops, 
where the breath of the country girl was quite 
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taken away by the beautiful things that she saw 
displayed. Still further was she surprised when 
Mrs. Keith drew her aside and said that she 
wished to speak to her. 

"You said that you would be my daughter 
while you were here, didn't you, Katrina? Well, 
then, my dear, I am going to treat you precisely 
as though you were one. I gave Leslie a new 
dress a short time ago and I am determined to 
give you one. I saw a charming one here, all 
made, but as it was pink it wouldn't do for Leslie, 
but it will be just the thing for you, and I want 
you to have it to wear to the fair this afternoon." 

Katrina protested in vain, for Mrs. Keith would 
take no refusal, and she put the matter in such a 
way that she made it appear that Katrina would 
be conferring a favor upon her if she allowed her 
to buy the dress. Before the girl could fairly 
grasp the situation, she was led into a fitting-room 
and the dainty pink gown was tried on, and it 
was found that it fitted her perfectly. 

"I am afraid aunt Rachel wouldn't like me to 
have it," she murmured, torn between her desire 
to wear such a dress and her wish to do what was 
right. 
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" My dear," said Mrs. Keith, " you must let me 
do as I like with you. You are mine now, and I 
shall not be at all pleased if you disobey me. If 
aunt Rachel really objects when she hears about 
it, write to me and I will explain the whole thing 
to her. Your aunt and I are very good friends, 
you know, and I think she will not mind." 

When Katrina that afternoon entered the large 
room where the fair was to be held, she felt very 
grateful to Mrs. Keith for having dressed her 
suitably for the occasion. There were at least 
twenty young girls who fluttered about helping 
the older ladies, and they were all in the daintiest 
gowns possible. When Leslie introduced her to 
her friends she could see that they scanned her 
rapidly from head to foot. There was an air 
about them which made her feel somewhat shy 
and countrified in spite of her city-made frock. 
How would she have felt in her Merton waist, 
she wondered. 

Several of these girls were younger than were 
she and Leslie, but they had the assured manner 
of those who had seen the world and would know 
precisely how to behave under any circumstances. 
Katrina looked at them with some envy. It was 
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Very • unfortunate, she thought, to have been 
broi^ht pp *. ir^ North Briggsville; she could not 
help hoplfig that these grand New York girls had 
not , been •told that she came from away up in 
Vermont; £&$ then, ashamed of the feeling, she 
informed them herself that this was her first visit 
to New York arid she fived in the country. Even 
her keen sensitiveness could not detect that it 
made any difference in their manner to her. 
Indeed, she soon discovered that her presence was 
of no great importance to any one, and perhaps 
that discovery was the most beneficial that she 
could have made. 

Though all were polite to the stranger no one 
paid her especial attention, and she soon forgot 
to be shy. 

Miss Sterling, having been the originator of the 
fair, was the centre of a busy group. Katrina 
made her way through it, but was received even 
by her in a most unlooked-for manner. 

" Bless me ! Is it you ? " cried the little lady, 
who was engaged in pinning up some fancy 
articles on a line to show to the best advantage. 

" I haven't a hand to give you, but you can 
consider yourself kissed and shaken hands with. 
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Miss Roberts, what should be the price of this 
bureau scarf? It is marked five dollars, but it 
will never bring it in the world. Katrina, make 
yourself useful and hand me some pins. Why do 
people waste their time making such absurdities 
as this ? An ' emergency bag ' with everything in 
it in case of accident! You may be sure if the 
accident happens the bag will be miles away. 
Miss Graham, please see if the candy that Huyler 
promised to give us has come. And what are 
these? 'Slumber socks, $1.00' ! Pray tell me 
what are 'slumber socks'? For cold feet at night? 
Humph! And what is this cloth pig for? A 
pincushion, you say? Well, I could never bring 
myself to stick pins into the back of a pig, even 
if it is only a cloth one. Katrina, run across the 
hall and ask the first person you see in the re- 
freshment room to come to me at once. I feel 
sure there has been a mistake about the ice cream." 
It was yet early, but at three o'clock the doors 
were thrown open, and the public — that part of 
the public which could afford to buy the high- 
priced tickets — began to stream in. There were 
fashionably dressed ladies, and lively, chattering 
girls; there were children with their maids, all of 
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whom were provided with so much money to 
spend that Katrina, who was absorbed in watch- 
ing the gay scene, grew wide-eyed with astonish- 
ment. 

It was amazing that so many persons were so 
amply provided with money. She even heard one 
lady say, who purchased the despised " emergency 
bag " at what seemed a very high figure, " Never 
mind about the change." Truly, New York was 
a strange place. Was every one rich who lived 
here ? Were there no poor people at all ? Appar- 
ently not, and yet she had been told that the 
proceeds of the fair were to go to charity. It must 
be in some other place, then. As yet, she had seen 
no sign of poverty in New York. 

At about five o'clock the Keith boys arrived 
in a body, with several of their friends. They 
immediately invited Leslie and Katrina, with Alice 
Morton, a friend of Leslie's, to make a tour of the 
rooms. They fished at the " fish ponds," grabbed 
from the " grab-bags," bought letters at the " post- 
office," and guesses at the "guessing table," — in 
fact, indulged in every pastime that the fair 
afforded, in addition to buying a number of useless 
articles and bestowing them upon the girls. 
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Katrina finally went home the possessor of various 
things which seemed to her very beautiful, but with 
which, nevertheless, she did not know what to do. 

It was all very gay and enlivening, however, and 
she enjoyed it immensely, but Leslie was tired 
out with the excitement and rather cross. 

" I hate fairs," she said. " They are all alike. 
Though we were called 'aids/ there was nothing 
much for us to do. I am not going again. I am 
sure you don't want to, Katrina." 

As she did not put this remark in the form of 
a question, Katrina did not reply; but she was 
secretly a little disappointed. She would have 
enjoyed being one of that gay scene again, but she 
did not say so. As she was Leslie's guest she 
thought that she should acquiesce in her arrange- 
ments, but she soon found that this was not always 
easy. 

Leslie, the only daughter, and an invalid at that, 
had been accustomed from her infancy to do very 
much as she pleased, and now that Katrina was 
visiting her it was sometimes hard for her to give 
up her own preferences in order to please her 
guest, though she was perfectly well aware that 
this was what she ouedifc4<&-€ia.. 
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Katrina was usually so amiable that she made 
it appear that her wishes were the same as Leslie's, 
but once in a while there was a clash. It annoyed 
Leslie, for instance, that Katrina should wish to 
be much with Miss Sterling. She could not under- 
stand the attraction which this elderly woman 
possessed for her friend. Then, too, she did not 
wish Katrina to give any of her time to her 
brothers. 

The boys all liked the even-tempered little 
girl from the country, and. were glad to have 
her with them. Archie and Clin confided to her 
their "scrapes" and their various excitements, 
interesting her greatly in their school life, while 
Stuart displayed to her his collections of bugs 
and beetles, of stamps and shells and stones, and 
was gratified by her unfeigned pleasure in them. 
Leslie had never shown much sympathy for her 
brothers in their various pursuits; consequently, 
while they loved her dearly and would do any- 
thing in their power to please her, she was not 
as near to them as an only sister often is, and 
always should be, to her brothers. 

It was very pleasant therefore for them to have 
Katrina Scott in the house, whom they knew iso 
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well after having spent the summer together that 
she seemed like a cousin, at least, and who had 
taken her place in the household and fitted into 
it as easily as though she had been in the habit 
of coming there for years. 

Katrina suspected that Leslie was jealous of 
the boys as well as of Miss Sterling, and in 
addition to this she had another cause for 
anxiety, and one which is always the most diffi- 
cult to overcome. She had very little money. 

The fifty dollars which her aunt had given 
her, and which had made her feel like a woman 
of means, had melted away in a most unaccount- 
able manner. , To be sure, the garments bought 
in Merton had consumed a portion of it, and 
her ticket to New York had taken another large 
slice; when she arrived she had but fifteen dol- 
lars left, and of that ten must be saved for her 
expenses in going home. That left five dollars, 
and if Katrina had been told six months, or even 
one month ago, that she could spend five dollars 
in one week she would have laughed at the idea. 
Alas, she knew better now! It was rapidly dis- 
appearing and with very little to show for it. 

In the first place, it was almost Christmas, and 
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she found that the day was made much of in 
the Keith household. The whole family seemed 
to be engaged in buying presents for one another, 
and there was a flutter of excitement about it 
that was very contagious. 

At the Perkins Farm that greatest day of the 
year was passed very much as were all other 
days. Miss Perkins and her niece never thought 
of exchanging gifts, nor of doing anything else 
to mark the sweet spirit of Christmas-tide. 
Thanksgiving day was a far more important one 
to them. But here at the Keiths' it was differ- 
ent, and Katrina knew from various signs and 
whispers and much laughter that presents were 
being prepared for her. That being the case, 
should not she have gifts in readiness for the 
friends who were so kind to her and who never 
wearied of doing for her? It was clear that this 
at least was her duty. 

How to go about it she did not know. If she 
bought the Christmas gifts while shopping with 
Leslie, she was afraid that she might be induced 
to give too much for them, for Leslie scarcely 
knew what economy was. Besides, she would 
prefer to surprise her. She scarcely liked to ask 
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Mrs. Keith to go with her, for she was a busy 
woman and had any number of affairs of her 
own to attend to at this busiest of seasons. 
Katrina could not go alone, for she did not know 
her way about New York very well as yet, and 
the crowded streets and shops bewildered her. 

It finally occurred to her that one of the boys 
would go with her, no doubt, and that Clinton 
was the one whom it would be best to ask. Archie 
had assumed a lordly manner when buying at 
the fair, which made Katrina fear that he as 
well as Leslie would lead her into extravagance 
if she applied to him for guidance. 

She was on her way down to dinner after having 
reached this conclusion when she met Clinton 
on the stairs. He had been belated and was 
now racing up three steps at a time to make up 
for it, but he stopped willingly enough when he 
found that Katrina had something to say to him. 

"Will you go shopping with me to-morrow?" 
she asked. 

"Shopping!" 

" Yes. I know it seems queer, but I want to get 
some things and I don't want Leslie nor any one 
else to know anything about it. Christmas things, 
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you know. I am afraid to go alone and I thought 
that — " 

" I'm your man," broke in Clinton. " Til be your 
guide, philosopher, and friend. Til take you through 
Tiffany's — " 

"Tiffany's! Indeed, I must go to some very 
cheap place," exclaimed Katrina, fearing that she 
had gained nothing by her choice of Clinton. " I 
haven't got very much money, you know." 

"Very well, then. All the more fun to forage 
for cheap things. We'll go to Sixth Avenue, where 
you can get beauties, two for a cent." 

"What beauties?" asked Katrina, laughing in 
spite of her anxiety. 

"Oh, I don't know! Anything. I hate shop- 
ping usually, but this will be awfully jolly." 

" And you won't tell any one, Clin, will you ? Not 
a person! Can't we go without any one knowing 
about it? Couldn't we pretend we were going 
to see Miss Sterling ? Really go there, of course, 
but not say we were going anywhere else, too?" 

" Of course," said Clin, chuckling with pleasure. 
"We'll make a regular mystery of it. We'll — " 

" What are you two whispering about ? " came in 
Leslie's high voice from the top of the stairs. 
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"Christmas," rejoined Clinton, promptly, and con- 
tinued on his way to his room. 

" Was it really ? " demanded Leslie, coming 
down to where Katrina was standing. 

" Of course," said Katrina. 

" You and the boys seem to have a great many 
secrets. I have been wondering where you were 
and why you didn't come to my room, and then I 
heard you both laughing; so I came out." 

Clinton was of course much pleased at having 
been chosen from among the others. Anything 
of the nature of a mystery appealed to him strongly, 
and during the greater part of the evening his 
pleasure found expression in sundry winks and 
grimaces of delight, which made Katrina so anxious 
lest her plan should be discovered that she was 
obliged to whisper to him to stop. 

When she went to her room that night she 
counted her money, as she had already done sev-* 
eral times during the last two days. She had 
foolishly bought candy at the fair, and a darning- 
case for her aunt Rachel. As aunt Rachel did not 
like presents and always wore white stockings, it 
had been unwise, to say the least, the case being 
filled with black, brown, red, and blue darning 
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cotton, but no white. Katrina had not noticed 
this when she bought it, but in an excess of grati- 
tude to her aunt for having given her the pleasure 
of this visit to New York, she had followed the 
impulse of the moment to take her a present, 
besides wishing to purchase at the fair, as every one 
else was doing; hence the darning-case. 

And when the others had bought candy and had 
shared it with her, she had felt obliged to do like- 
wise. These two purchases had cost almost a 
dollar; a couple of pennies to a poor boy in the 
street, — Katrina was beginning to find out that 
there were plenty of poor people' in the great rich 
city, and the sight of them wrung her heart with 
pity, — a car fare one day when she came home 
alone, some postage stamps for her letters £o aunt 
Rachel, and above all, a pair of light gloves which 
she had found it necessary to have ; most of these 
things were of trifling amount in themselves, but 
they had reduced her funds to the startlingly small 
sum of two dollars and sixty-five cents. 

With this amount she intended to buy six Christ- 
mas presents, in fact seven, for she wished very 
much to give one to Miss Sterling ; and yet she must 
reserve some for future expenses until she should 
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return to North Briggsville. One thing she must 
avoid, and that was to return in debt. Of course, 
if her money were exhausted it would in one way 
be perfectly easy to borrow some of Mrs. Keith 
and return it to her when she reached home, but 
that would necessitate asking her aunt for more, — 
and this, Katrina told herself, she would not do. 

No, her money must " by hook or by crook " be 
made to last, and she must not let the Keiths 
know in any way that it was becoming scarce nor 
that she was anxious about it. She knew that in 
their love of her and their generosity they would 
be only too glad to give her what she needed, and 
such a gift Miss Perkins' niece could never accept. 
After all, she had not known them long, and al- 
though they were so kind and thoughtful for her 
welfare, they were by no means old family friends 
from whom it would be possible to accept presents 
of money. They had already heaped kindnesses 
upon her, and Katrina was under obligations to 
them which she could never by any possibility 
repay, but she told herself that it must stop short 
of money. 

The two dollars and sixty-five cents, with the 
ten dollars put away in an inner pocket of her 
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purse for the return ticket, must serve her until 
she was once again within the safe precincts of 
the Perkins Farm, far from excitement and pleas- 
ure, but far also from the temptation to spend 
money. 

Christmas came on Tuesday this year, and 
Katrina had arrived in New York on the preced- 
ing Tuesday. It was Friday night when she 
made known her plans to Clinton, which she hoped 
to carry out if possible on Saturday. If Leslie 
gave her no opportunity to go out with him, then 
she must wait until Monday, but this Clinton 
had advised her not to do, as the shops would 
be crowded to their utmost capacity on Christ- 
mas Eve. 

Fortunately for their designs, events worked 
together to make it easy for them to go on Satur- 
day. Leslie awoke with a headache, and while 
Katrina was truly sorry for her friend, she could 
not help feeling that it gave her a chance to put 
her project into action, especially as Leslie her- 
self suggested that she should go that morning 
to call on Miss Sterling. 

" Do go, now that I can't do anything," she 
said, as she lay on the lounge in her room, with 
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a handkerchief wet with cologne across her fore- 
head. " My head aches too badly for me to talk, 
so there is no use in your staying here. I would 
rather feel that you were getting through with 
that call." 

" Are you sure you don't need me, Leslie 
dear ? " asked Katrina, whose conscience smote 
her because she felt glad to go. u Couldn't I 
read to you, or divert your mind in some way?" 

"Oh, no!" exclaimed Leslie, faintly, while she 
turned her head away with an impatient move- 
ment. " I couldn't possibly stand it. Do go 
quickly." 

So Katrina left the room. She found Clinton 
on the stairs, waiting to hear the result of the 
interview, and they decided to go at once. They 
intended to reach Washington Square in the 
course of time, but it would be by the circuitous 
and by no means time-saving way of the shops. 
They told Mrs. Keith that they were going out 
together, and she, with a warning to them to be 
careful in the crowd and not to be late to 
luncheon, hurried back to her suffering daughter. 

Katrina put on her jacket and the little hat, 
which seemed so plain and out of place in this 
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world of fashion, and tightly grasping the purse 
which held all that she owned, she sallied forth 
with Clinton into the gay streets. It was a fine, 
frosty morning, and as they walked down Fifth 
Avenue they felt that a good time was before 
them. 

" I want to buy some Christmas presents, too," 
said Clinton. " If I help you, you can help me 
afterwards to choose. I don't usually like to shop, 
but this will be fun ; and then, nobody knows what 
we are up to. That is the best part of the whole 
thing." 



CHAPTER XII. 

KATRINA GOES SIGHTSEEING. 

/^vF a truth, it was "great fun." Although the 
^"^ shops were filled to overflowing already, 
there was an excitement about pushing up to the 
counters, and examining the articles there dis- 
played with placards above them naming the 
astoundingly low figures at which they would be 
sold, that made one forget the crowds and the 
jostling. 

" Only twenty-five cents for these sweet silver 
things, Clin," exclaimed Katrina; "and this seal- 
ing-wax with a silver handle, only sixty-five! I 
heard Leslie say the other day it is the only 
thing that she has not got on her desk. I will 
get one for her. And here is a stamp-case that 
would be just the thing for your mother. Oh, 
and lots of other lovely things! I believe I will 
get all that I can at this counter, for everything 
seems so pretty and reasonable. Don't you^think 
so?" 
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Clinton agreed, and Katrina proceeded to choose 
a number of articles ranging in price from twenty- 
five to fifty cents. She was quite carried away 
by the unwonted excitement of making such 
numerous purchases. Each little gift seemed of 
trifling cost in itself, and she forgot that small 
prices added together make large sums. 

Having chosen what she wanted, she pushed 
them toward the saleswoman. That young 
woman, who had been waiting impatiently, dashed 
down the names and the prices in her book, 
added up the column with startling rapidity, and 
announced the result. 

" Two dollars and seventy-three cents," said she, 
in a clear voice. 

" Are you sure ? " exclaimed Katrina, looking 
at her with wide eyes. She had been vainly try- 
ing to make the calculation in her head. 

"Sure!" scornfully repeated the young woman 
behind the counter. " What do you take me for ? 
Add it yourself if you don't believe me;" and 
she showed her the book. 

One or two persons glanced at Katrina, while 
Clinton whispered 'impatiently that it was "all 
right." She felt extremely embarrassed, and had 
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not sufficient courage to say that this was more 
than she could afford to give. As the change 
in her purse would not pay for the purchases, 
she hastily opened the other compartment and 
took out the ten-dollar bill reserved for travelling 
expenses, and handed it to the offended sales- 
woman. 

"After all," she said to herself by way of con- 
solation, "it is only a few cents over." 

After this, Clinton attended to his own shop- 
ping, and Katrina looked on somewhat curiously, 
as he paid several dollars for his purchases. Fancy 
spending dollars so freely, while her conscience 
was distracted because she used fifty-seven cents 
more than she had intended! Truly, it must be 
delightful to be rich, she said to herself for at 
least the fiftieth time since she came to New 
York. 

They now proceeded to Washington Square, 
but, as might have been foreseen, Miss Sterling 
was out, for it was now quite late in the morning. 

" What shall we do now ? " said Clinton, as 
they stood on the steps, while the man still held 
the door open. " We don't want to go home yet, 
for we haven't half had our spree. Ill tell you 
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what! I have an idea. We'll leave our things 
here, and come back for them later. Thomas, 
you take care of them for us. Here, Katrina, 
hand over your packages. We don't want to be 
bothered carrying bundles where we're going." 

" But where are we going ? " asked Katrina, as 
she unwillingly relinquished her parcels. 

" I'll tell you in a minute," replied Clinton, 
with an air of mystery as well as of authority. 
"Thomas, we'll be back for these in an hour or 
so. Come along, Katrina." 

And in a moment more he was hurrying her 
along the street. 

"We'll go over the Brooklyn bridge," said he; 
" it's a grand chance, for yo.u know we have been 
wanting to do -it. We'll just go over and back, 
and then if we have time, we will go through 
some of the foreign quarters, down near the 
bridge. I have been before, and it was the most 
interesting thing I ever did in my life. You can 
see the Chinese, and the Jews, and the Italians, 

and the Irish, all in their own streets. It will 

i 

give you a chance to see the slums. You said the 
other day you couldn't imagine where the poor 
people lived in New York, so now I'll show you." 
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"Oh, Clin, do you think we ought to go?" 
asked Katrina, holding back somewhat. "Is it 
safe?" 

" Safe ! Why, of course it is. You're not afraid, 
are you?" 

"No, of course I'm not exactly afraid, but — 
well, it doesn't seem as if it were quite the right 
thing for us to do. Would your mother like it ? " 

" Oh, she won't know anything about it until it 
is all over and we are safe at home, and then she 
won't mind when she hears where we have been. 
Of course she might be worried if she knew now 
where we are going, but you see she doesn't. 
There really is no harm in it or I wouldn't take 
you, Katrina. Of course I wouldn't take you into 
any danger. But I think I ought to show you 
all I can in New York, and really it is awfully 
queer down there in those parts, and then you 
ought to see the bridge. It would be absurd 
for you to go back to North Briggsville without 
having been over the Brooklyn bridge. Come 
along! In an hour or so, I'll have you back safe 
and sound at cousin Catherine's, I promise you." 

" But we ought to go home to Leslie," said 
Katrina, still hesitating. " It must be late." 
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"Not so very late, and Leslie won't expect to 
see us until luncheon. Besides, she has too bad 
a headache to see us when we do get back. 
Oh, come along, Katrina! Don't waste time in 
arguing." 

Thus adjured, and impelled also by her great 
desire to see all that there was to be seen in this 
vast city and above all to go over the bridge, 
Katrina cast scruples to the winds and walked 
briskly forward. 

" That's right," said Clinton, admiringly. " I 
knew you would see it sooner or later in a sen- 
sible way. Now for some fun ! " 

A Broadway car carried them near to the en- 
trance to the bridge, and before long they were 
seated in a bridge car and were being whirled 
rapidly across the East river. Katrina stood at 
the end and gazed down at the dark water so far 
below, filled as it was with masses of floating ice 
through which the ferry-boats ploughed their way. 
It seemed as if she were flying through space. 

The day was perfectly clear, and away off the 
Statue of Liberty was outlined against the sky. 
The harbor was filled with ocean steamers, sail- 
ing vessels, tugs, freight-boats, and every variety 
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of craft, even the masts and turrets of a man-of- 
war being discernible far down the bay. Nearer, 
the tall buildings of New York reared their twenty 
stories or so of height, while on the other hand 
the vast borough of Brooklyn stretched east- 
ward. 

Katrina enjoyed the view thoroughly, and she 
would have liked to spend the remainder of the 
morning in riding to and fro over the bridge, but 
she dared not suggest any such idea to Clinton 
lest he should take her at her word and they 
should be delayed too long. When they had 
again reached the New York side Clinton hurried 
down the steps. 

" Come on ! " said he. " We must make the 
most of every minute." 

They walked rapidly through the streets, and 
in a short time had turned into one of which the 
whole aspect was different from anything that 
Katrina had yet seen. The exterior of the houses 
had a gay, Oriental look, the windows of the small 
shops were filled with oddly shaped articles in 
green, blue, or yellow china, and the men who 
sauntered through the street or gathered in groups 
upon the doorsteps wore the long pigtails and 
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the oddly shaped garments of the Chinese. Not 
a woman was visible. 

The boy and girl were scrutinized with grave 
curiosity, and in a few moments they had turned 
a corner and all was changed. Now the Hebrews 
predominated, and every face was of the Jewish 
type, while farther on, after a walk of some blocks, 
olive-skinned Italians thronged the streets, and 
the air was filled with the clamor of voices. Street 
venders did a thriving business with the wares 
that were temptingly displayed in push-carts along 
the edge of the sidewalk, and dark-eyed Italian 
women did their best to drive hard bargains, 
chattering fluently while they turned over the 
laces, ribbons, and cheap jewelry that were for sale. 

No one paid the smallest attention to the boy 
and girl who silently elbowed their way through 
the crowd and gazed with wondering eyes at the 
strange sights. Katrina did not think again of 
the flight of time, so absorbed was she in all that 
she saw. It was like travelling through several 
foreign cities in one short morning. 

Finally they reached Grand Street, and here 
the spirit of Christmas was in the air. Bits of 
green adorned the windows and long ropes of it 
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festooned the fronts of some of the large stores, 
making them look not unlike the more elegant 
shops up-town. 

Clinton and Katrina walked along, gazing ea- 
gerly at the interesting sights. Such bargains as 
were here displayed ! One felt like buying merely 
because the articles were so cheap. And the 
shoppers were so eager. Women with shawls 
over their heads were negotiating for Christmas 
trees, while boys and girls peered eagerly into the 
windows, watching for the u real Santa Claus" 
who was said to give a present to each customer, 
or examining with intense interest the wonderful 
toys and works of art. 

In one window were fascinating figures made 
of candy, in another a little wooden farm was 
displayed, where a wooden woman milked a cow, 
and a farmer's boy led a horse to water, all of the 
same unsympathetic material but none the less 
entrancing to city-bred eyes. 

" Is it really so in the country ? " Katrina heard 
one small girl ask a larger one. " Ain't there no 
houses or sidewalks ? " 

"Nope," replied the elder and more experienced 
sister; "there ain't nothin' but grass 'n' trees 'n' 
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cows. I seen it oncet an' I know. 'N' flowers 
grow right up outer the groun' an' yer pick 'em 
's many 's yer want. It's awful nice." 

The younger child sighed. 

"Wisht I could see the country!" she said. 
" If it looks like that 'ere place in the windy I'd 
like it. Do yer think heaven the teacher was 
tellin' us about '11 be like that place in the windy, 
'Liza Jane?" 

"Guess so, only a heap bigger," rejoined the 
other, hopefully. 

" My, won't it be nice ! Does Santa Claus 
live in heaven?" 

But Eliza Jane was too much entranced with 
what she saw to reply to this question. 

Katrina and Clinton had paused behind them 
to listen to the conversation. It seemed strange 
to the girl to think that there were children 
living here in New York who actually looked upon 
the country, where she had been born and brought 
up, as the most desirable spot upon earth and like 
which heaven was to be. And yet their chief 
idea of it was gained from some little wooden 
animals and trees displayed upon a green board 
in a window on Grand Street! 
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She, who knew it in all its beauty, had been 
inclined to despise it since she had known a city 
life, and to pity herself because she must return 
to it. What would she do if her life had been 
that of those children? 

" Come on, Birdie ! " said the big sister, who 
could not have been more than eleven or twelve 
herself, but who had the careworn face of a woman 
of fifty. "We'll get ma's Christmas present an* 
then we'll go home. Oh, Birdie!" 

Eliza Jane, having felt in her pocket, leaned up 
against the window and covered her face with 
her cold red hands. 

"What's the matter, 'Liza Jane?" cried Birdie, 
tugging at her shawl. "What yer cryin' for? 
Yer ain't goin' to get arrested, are yer?" 

" Birdie," said the sister, uncovering her face 
for an instant, " I've los' the nickel we've been 
savin' for ma's Christmas present! Ain't it 
awful?" 

And then both began to cry. They had not 
noticed that Katrina and Clinton had stood near 
them all this time, so absorbed were they in their 
own affairs. 

Clinton put his hand into his pocket as he 
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gave Katrina a quick glance ; then he retired a 
few paces, deliberately dropped a five-cent piece 
upon the pavement and picked it up again. 

" Why, here's a nickel ! " he exclaimed in a 
loud voice. " I've just picked it up. Did any of 
you girls lose it?" 

Eliza Jane sprang forward, her dark eyes flash- 
ing fiercely, her mouth set and determined. 

" It's mine ! " said she. " I los' it, an' yer dassent 
keep it. If yer do I'll set a cop on yer." 

" I'm not going to keep it," remarked Clinton, 
quietly, as he gave it to her. " I asked you if it 
was yours." 

His manner was so friendly that the girl's face 
softened. 

" I'm glad yer found it," said she ; and then, 
seizing her sister by the hand, they walked hur- 
riedly away. 

" Let's follow them," suggested Clinton, " and 
see what kind of a present they get for five 
cents." 

They watched the two children move from place 
to place, looking, admiring, and criticising as they 
went. Finally they stopped before a basket con- 
taining china mugs, marked five cents apiece. 
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Each mug had upon it a motto, and the one they 
finally decided upon, after much deliberation, bore 
upon its side in letters of gold, " For a good child." 
With eager fingers the purchase was grasped in 
exchange for the precious five-cent piece, and the 
Christmas shopping of Eliza Jane and Birdie 
being accomplished, they turned their faces home- 
ward. 

"I've got a scheme," whispered Clinton; "let's 
find out where they live and take them presents ! 
It will be lots of fun. We might buy them that 
farm that they were looking at so long. Wouldn't 
that please them? Let's do it, Katrina." 

" Wouldn't it cost a good deal ? " said she, doubt- 
fully. "They seem to be very poor, and perhaps 
we could give them something more useful." 

"At any rate, we'll find out where they live," 
said Clinton; and they walked rapidly in pursuit 
of the children. 

Through the crowded streets they followed them, 
pausing when they paused, and keeping up with 
them with some difficulty when they tried to make 
up for lost time by darting quickly through the 
thronged thoroughfares. At last the children 
turned into a narrow street and then again into 
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one yet more narrow, which was indeed but a mere 
alleyway. At this corner Clinton and Katrina 
paused. 

" It won't do for us to go any farther, Clin," said 
Katrina. " They will look back and see us and 
think it so queer. Do you think we can ever find 
the place again?" 

" Oh, yes, indeed ! but we don't know their last 
name. Let's ask that girl." 

Their presence had attracted some attention 
among the residents of Kirby Court, as the narrow 
lane was called, and already one or two children 
had come forward curiously to study these visitors 
from apparently another world, and others quickly 
followed. 

" What is Eliza Jane's last name ? " asked Clin- 
ton, politely. 

The only reply was a steady stare from half a 
dozen pairs of bold, bright eyes. 

"Aren't you going to tell me?" 

Still there was no answer. Finally a small 
boy with a shrewd old face spoke up. 

"What '11 yer give us if we tell yer?" he de- 
manded, with an air of business. "We don't 
trade in Kirby Court for nothin'." 
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This was received with loud laughter from the 
by-standers. 

" Nope," said they. " What'll yer give us ? " 

" A cent apiece if you tell me right, but if you 
don't I'll hand you over to the police." 

" We'll tell yer ! " said they, eagerly crowding 
forward, while Clinton plunged his hands into 
his pockets and drew out some pennies. He 
found that he had but two, the remainder of his 
change being in dimes and quarters. 

" Have you got any pennies ? " he whispered to 
Katrina. 

She opened her purse and found that she had. 
Clinton held them up. 

" A cent apiece if you tell me the right name I " 
said he. 

" Egan ! " came the answer in full chorus. 
" Eliza Jane and Birdie Egan, and there's Tom, 
and Jim, and Aggie, and May, and the kid that 
ain't got a name yet cos it's only just after bein* 
borned!" 

"Thank you," said Clinton, gravely, and dis- 
tributing the pennies as he spoke. " I wish you 
all a merry Christmas. Come on, Katrina!" 

They were just turning away from the group 
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of excited children, who had never before owned 
so much money at the same time, when Eliza 
Jane Egan came out of the door of the tenement 
into which she had disappeared a short time since. 
She had left Birdie and the Christmas mug 
somewhere within its recesses, and this time she 
was alone, and she was again crying. She hastily 
dried her eyes, however, and with her head held 
high, and with the scornful expression upon her 
little old face that seemed natural to it, she 
attempted to pass the small knot of children. 

" Get outer my way ! " said she, gruffly. 

" Don't yer do no such a thing," commanded 
a big girl. "That ain't no way to talk. Eliza 
Jane Egan! yer needn't put on no stuck-up airs. 
Yer ain't a-goin' to git through here till yer tell 
us whar yer goin' an' what yer cryin' for." 

The children grasped one another's hands and 
quickly formed a line across the alley. Eliza 
Jane had no way of escape. 

"What a shame!" exclaimed Katrina, indig- 
nantly, while Clinton proceeded to use more sum- 
mary measures. Seizing two of the children, he 
separated them with absolute ease, and the way 
was clear for Eliza Jane to walk through. She 
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gave her champions a grateful glance from her 
dark eyes, and was about to hurry on without 
speaking, but Katrina followed her. 

"What is the matter, Eliza Jane?" she asked 
kindly. "Are you in any trouble? Perhaps we 
can help you." 

Eliza Jane looked up into the girl's face. There 
was only the difference of a few years in their ages, 
they were both girls, and there was sincere sym- 
pathy expressed in the stranger's face and voice. 
The little girl who had passed her whole life in the 
slums of New York felt irresistibly drawn to the 
one who came from the far-away hills of Vermont. 
Instead of the stiff manner and scornful looks 
which she usually gave to those who questioned 
her, her face softened and she again began to 
cry. 

"Aggie's sick," she said, "and ma says she's 
a-goin' to die. I'm a-goin' for the dispens'ry 
doctor, and we ain't got nothin' in the house to 
eat." 

" Oh, how dreadful ! " cried Katrina. " May we 
go and see your mother ? " 

The girl nodded and turned back. She led the 
way through the wider court beyond, filled with 
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dilapidated-looking garments which fluttered from 
the clothes-lines, and surrounded by tall tenement 
houses. The walls of these tenements were deco- 
rated with fire-escapes, of which each iron balcony 
was filled with the property, provisions, or otherwise, 
of the family living within. 

Eliza Jane entered one of these houses, followed 
closely by Katrina and Clinton, while the wealthy 
by-standers, each grasping tightly his or her own 
especial penny, clustered about the tumble-down 
steps and discussed the situation. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE SAUCE CLUB. 

HPHE morning passed away, and when at lunch- 
1 eon Clinton and Katrina had not returned Mrs. 
Keith felt vaguely alarmed. It occurred to her, how- 
ever, that no doubt they had been persuaded to 
stay at Miss Sterling's, and she supposed that they 
would come home shortly after luncheon. 

Leslie's headache left her during the morning, 
and by two o'clock she felt so much better that she 
was quite ready for companionship. She felt some- 
what aggrieved, therefore, that Katrina was not 
there. 

" Don't you think it very strange that they 
don't come, mamma ? " she said more than once. 

" Very strange, indeed," said Mrs. Keith. " I 
think cousin Catherine has asked them to stay to 
luncheon with her." 

" I don't think they ought to have done it. 

Katrina is visiting us, and she has no right to 
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stay out to luncheon without letting us know. 
Now do you really think she ought, mamma?" 

" It would have been more courteous, I must 
confess, to have sent us word, but you don't know 
what the circumstances were, Leslie. Cousin 
Catherine is very determined sometimes, and per- 
haps she insisted." 

" I think it was frightfully rude, and I am just 
going to tell Katrina what I think of it," said 
Leslie. 

" Never forget that you are her hostess, my 
dear. There is the door-bell! They must have 
come." 

But they had not, and when three o'clock 
struck, and then half-past three, and still they 
had not returned, Mrs. Keith became still more 
alarmed; she was annoyed, too, for she had 
wished to go out herself, and had counted upon 
leaving Leslie with Katrina. It seemed thought- 
less of Katrina, to say the least. 

Archie and Stuart had come home in the mean 
time, having spent the Saturday morning with 
their respective friends, and Archie offered to go 
down to Washington Square to find out if pos- 
sible what had become of the absent ones. He 
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returned in a short time to say that they had not 
been seen there since twelve o'clock. 

"They stopped there then," said he, "and left 
a lot of little packages with Thomas. Cousin 
Catherine was out. Clin told him they would 
come back soon and get them, and they've never 
turned up since. Thomas said that Clin said 
something about a Broadway car and the bridge, 
and that Clin looked as if he were up to mischief 
of some sort." 

Mrs. Keith grew pale. 

"The bridge!" said she. "Do you suppose 
they can have gone over to Brooklyn and have 
lost their way there? You say they did not get 
to Washington Square until twelve; what o'clock 
is it now?" 

"Four, and they left here at half-past nine," 
said Stuart, solemnly. " I looked at the clock 
just as they went." 

" Mamma, do you suppose they are lost ? " cried 
Leslie, rising to her feet, but sinking back again, 
pale and exhausted. " Oh, mamma, what shall we 
do about it?" 

But even as she spoke, the door-bell was vio- 
lently rung, giving the sound that only the efforts 
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of a telegraph boy can produce, and presently an 
envelope was handed to Mrs. Keith. She tore it 
open. 

" Will be home soon. All safe. Lots of advent- 
ures. Clin." 

Within ten minutes of the delivery of the tele- 
gram the door-bell again rang and they had 
arrived. 

" Oh, Leslie dear ! " cried Katrina, as she ran 
upstairs. " Did you think we were lost ? I am 
so sorry!" 

"We have been frightfully worried," replied 
Leslie, " and I do think, Katrina, you might have 
been more considerate. The idea of going off 
for the entire day and never telling us a word! 
I suppose you and Clin had it all planned out, 
and I do think it was too bad." 

" But we didn't ! " exclaimed Katrina, who, tired 
and hungry, felt almost ready to cry at this 
greeting. Then she turned to Mrs. Keith. " I 
am very sorry, Mrs. Keith. It all came about in 
the strangest way. I hope you didn't think we 
went out this morning intending to be gone all 
day." 

" No, indeed, I am quite sure that you did 
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not," said Mrs. Keith ; " and from what Clin has 
already told me I think you must have had an 
exciting day. We have all been very much wor- 
ried, it is true, and we shall want an exact 
description of everything ; but first you must have 
something to eat." 

A little later, when their appetites had been 
appeased and they were sitting in Leslie's room, 
Katrina quite forgiven and sitting beside her on 
the sofa, they recounted the day's experiences. 
Mr. Keith had come home and had been told of 
the excitement, and now formed one of the 
audience. 

Katrina was narrator, with much assistance from 
Clinton. She described the shopping expedition 
and her reasons for keeping it a secret, and then 
the sudden suggestion made by Clinton that they 
should go over the bridge, and visit the foreign 
quarters. Then they had followed the two chil 
dren and finally had penetrated to their home. 

"And such a home! Why, Leslie, I feel as if 
I ought never to complain of anything again, now 
that I have seen how those poor people live! 
We climbed five flights of stairs, the most rickety 
tumble-down stairs you can possibly imagine, and 
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such horrible-looking rooms and people as we 
passed! And at last we got there, and Eliza 
Jane took us into the room where her mother 
was. Oh, such a place! They try to keep it 
clean, evidently, but there is nothing but old 
broken-down furniture, and so many children. 
The poor little baby is only three weeks old, and 
there is another baby of two that is very ill." 

" What is the matter with it ? " asked Mr. Keith. 

" Pneumonia, they said, and they don't think 
she will live, and they all feel so dreadfully. The 
father is out of work, and all they have to live 
on is what the boys make. One is a newsboy 
arid the other a bootblack." 

"And they hadn't a scrap of anything to eat," 
interposed Clinton, to whom this state of affairs 
appealed strongly. " The mother was saving some 
pennies to buy them a treat for Christmas, and 
they were trying to live on nothing until then ; 
and the children had spent five cents on a china 
mug, and yet they were almost starving. Did 
you ever hear of anything so queer as that ? We 
went out and got them some bread and butter 
and tea and eggs and sugar and milk. You ought 
to have seen them open their eyes when we took 
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the things back. I don't believe they had ever 
seen butter before in their lives, and it wasn't 
very good butter, either. Katrina wanted to get 
them something more substantial with the money 
we spent on the butter, but I thought they might 
as well have a treat for once. We want to take 
them a Christmas dinner, father, and some pres- 
ents. Don't you think we might, mother?" 

"I think it would be very nice indeed to do 
it," said Mrs. Keith, warmly. " I am glad you 
were doing a good work to-day, but I must con- 
fess that I have been very much worried about 
you, and I don't think it was a very safe place 
for you to be in, — do you, Archie ? " she added, 
appealing to her husband. 

" No, I do not. It is not probable that any 
real harm would come to them; but the child 
might have been ill with some contagious 
disease. I don't think there was any other dan- 
ger, but you should not have gone on such an 
expedition as that, Clinton, without permission." 

" I didn't stop to think of that, father. I've 
been wanting for ever so long to explore down 
there again, and it seemed a grand chance, and 
then I thought Katrina ought to see it all. 
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There were lots of policemen about, and we had 
to ask one to show us the way home. That was 
the best part of it all, when we walked along 
there with a great big policeman, and everybody 
staring at us. I sent you the telegram, mother, 
because I thought you would be stirred up 
about us, and we had to take the time to get 
our things at cousin Catherine's. They told us 
there that Archie had been down and you were 
in a blue funk over us." 

" I can't imagine your mother in a ' blue funk,' 
whatever that maybe," remarked Mr. Keith, "but 
if you mean very much frightened, she was that, 
I know; and in spite of all the good you may 
have done the poor family, and the 'grand 
chance' that it was to show that part of New 
York to Katrina, you should not have gone with- 
out permission." 

"I am so sorry, Mr. Keith," said Katrina. "I 
feel as if it were just as much my fault as Clin's, 
for it was my idea to go shopping without tell- 
ing any one, and that is the way the whole 
thing came about." 

"You didn't mean to do wrong," said Mrs. 
Keith, "and as you are safe at home, and have 
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been the means of helping those unfortunate v * 
people, I won't say another word, though I was ' 
very much alarmed about you." * 

That evening the younger members of the i 
family sat about the library fire and again dis- 
cussed the events of the day. Mr. and Mrs. 
Keith were dining out, and though various 
games had been suggested for the evening's 
amusement, they had all decided that there was 
too much to talk about to waste time in playing 
games. The three who had not visited Kirby 
Court were envious of those who had, and plied 
them with questions in regard to it, its inhabi- 
tants, and the neighborhood surrounding it. 

" I wish we could do them some good," said 
Leslie, with a sigh. 

She was lying on the sofa in the daintiest of 
frocks, and looking so pretty, although so fragile, 
that Katrina gazed at her in loving admiration. 
It seemed strange to her that there could be 
two families in the same city who lived in such 
startling contrast to each other as did the 
Keiths and the Egans. Katrina, accustomed to 
her little north country village, was unused to 
such extremes. 
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" I do so want to do some good," continued 
Leslie. " It seems as if I never should be strong 
enough to carry out my plans — you know what," 
she added, with a meaning glance at Katrina, 
" really going about among them, you know ; but 
I should like to do something." 

" I have an idea," said Archie. " There is noth- 
ing like having a club. You can accomplish more 
in that way than any other." 

"What do you mean?" asked Katrina. 

"Well, I mean just this. If a fellow alone sets 
out to do a thing he is apt to get tired of it, but 
if two or three club together to do it they are 
more enthusiastic about it, and urge each other 
on, so to speak." 

"Oh, I see! "said Katrina. 

"Were you thinking of a club to do some good?" 
asked Leslie, who was greatly interested. 

*" Yes, that is just what I mean. We might get 
one or two others to join us and each chip in an 
entrance fee, you know, and have meetings and 
pay dues and fines, and all the money go to 
helping somebody; the Egan family, for in- 
stance." 

" What a good idea ! " exclaimed Leslie. " How 
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many shall we have belong to it, and who shall 
they be, and what shall we do first ? " 

"Well, there are five of us and we might ask 
Alice Morton and Dick. Don't let us have it too 
large at first." 

"What shall we call it?" asked Clin, giving a 
vigorous poke to the fire in his enthusiasm. 

"Yes, it ought to have a name," said Archie. 

" The phil — philip — philip— anthony — what is 
that word?" inquired Stuart. 

" Oh ! " groaned Clinton. " Is the young one 
off?" 

" I mean the word that means * doing good/ " 
persisted Stuart, unmindful of his brother's scorn. 
"It has a 'throppy' in it, too." 

"'Throppy'! Hear him!" 

" Philanthropy ? " suggested Katrina, coming to 
the rescue. 

"Yes, that is it! A phil-an-throp-i-cal club."* 

" It would strangle us every time we mentioned 
it by name," remarked Archie. " I would rather 
call ourselves the * do-gooders.'" 

"Or the * good-doers,'" said Leslie. 

" It is fun to have a long name with a lot of 
initials, and call ourselves by them for short," said 
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Clinton. "Don't you know? The A. B. C. D. E. 
or the X. Y. Z. or something like that" 

"Yes; like the S. P. C. A., Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. We can be 
the society for — society for — " 

" Helping the Egans," put in Clinton. " *S. H. E.' 
The 'She' society! No, that won't do at all, when 
we fellows belong. • The idea of our belonging to 
a 'she' society!" 

"What is the other word for helping?" asked 
Stuart, who with his head on his hands had been 
meditating for some minutes. 

"Oh, Stu! Off again?" 

" Assisting ? " suggested Katrina. 

" No ; it is something like a woman's name." 

" A woman's name ! " repeated Clinton. " The 
boy is certainly a little bit cracked." 

" No, I am not. The word is amelia, and that 
is a woman's name. Society for amelioring — " 

He was interrupted by shouts of laughter. 

" You mean ' ameliorate ' ! " said Archie. " Young 
'un, you'd better shut up!" 

" Yes ; that is just what I mean," replied Stuart, 
gravely. He rose as he spoke and walked to the 
bookcase. He lifted down from the shelf the 
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ponderous "Webster's Unabridged," and while 
the others talked, he turned the leaves of the 
dictionary and his forefinger travelled up and 
down the page. He wrote words upon a paper, 
scratched them off and wrote again. Presently 
he spoke. 

" I have a good name," said he ; " an excellent 
one. Let us call ourselves the- S. A. U. C. E." 

" And what may that mean ? " asked the others. 

"* Society for Amel-ior-ating the Unfortunate 
Condition of the Egans.' " 

There was silence while they looked at one 
another. Then Clinton seized the paper. 

" The young 'un's hit it after all," said he. " It 
has an important sound that I like. In fact, it is 
quite a stupendous title, and for short we can 
call ourselves 'the Sauce Club.' Do you see? 
S-a-u-c-e — sauce ! No one will know what it 
means, and no one will ever suspect that it means 
a club for slumming." 

" It sounds more like a cooking club," said 
Katrina. 

They all agreed that it was an excellent name, 
and 1 the Sauce Club was at once inaugurated, 
the rules made, and plans for action formed. 
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It was decided that each member should con- 
tribute fifty cents as an entrance fee, that meet- 
ings should be held at stated intervals, and some 
programme for doing good should be decided 
upon. 

It was unfortunate, they all said, that Katrina 
could not be permanently in New York to work 
with them, but even off in North Briggsville she 
could knit or sew in the cause, and could in- 
terest others, perhaps, in "the unfortunate con- 
dition of the Egans" and of other poor people 
in New York. 

They discussed the matter until bedtime, and 
many were the plans that were made. It was 
not until Katrina was shut in her own room, with 
the contents of her purse emptied into her lap, 
that she realized that charity, as well as Christ- 
mas shopping, requires money. 

She had given pennies to the children in Kirby 
Court, she had contributed, upon Clinton's sug- 
gestion, toward the butter, the sugar, and the 
eggs for the Egans, and lastly she had paid fifty 
cents as an entrance fee to the Sauce Club. She 
now counted what remained. Eight dollars and 
twenty-five cents constituted her entire fortune, 
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and the ticket home alone cost over nine dollars. 
What was she to do? 

" I shall just have to wait, and trust to some- 
thing turning up," said Katrina to herself. " Per- 
haps it will." 

She felt herself growing hopeful. It did not 
seem possible that nothing would "turn up." In 
the mean time, of what use was it to worry? It 
would not help matters. Unfortunately, the days 
were going only too fast, and all too soon would 
that one come upon which she must return to 
North Briggsville. If she could only stay longer 
than two weeks! It would give more time for 
the vague "something" to turn up. 

She believed that in her next letter to her aunt 
Rachel, she would sound her on the subject of 
staying longer. There had been one letter from 
Miss Perkins, and though it was short it had 
sounded cheerful, as its writer intended that it 
should. Apparently, she was getting along very 
well indeed. There had been no more snow, 
and she had been to prayer-meeting. She en- 
joyed Katrina's letters. 

Katrina determined that she would write often, 
and in the next letter she would ask if she might 
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stay three days longer. The Keiths were beg- 
ging her to do it. 

" Only three days ! " she thought. " It would 
be nothing to aunt Rachel and so much to me, 
and it would give me that much more time to 
think of some way of getting the money." 

She concluded to write that very night, and 
tired though she was from the long day so full 
of excitement, she sat down at the desk and did 
so. It was after eleven when she at last turned 
out the gas, but the letter to her aunt was ready to 
be posted as early as possible the next morning. 

Monday was Christmas Eve, and a busy day 
it was in the Keith household. Dainty packages 
were tied up in white paper with colored ribbons, 
and the boys as well as one of the maids carried 
them to their different destinations while Leslie 
and Katrina delivered others in the carriage. It 
was most exciting to drive about with them, and 
to watch the people in the street hurrying to and 
fro on the same quest. All day long the door-bell 
continued to ring, and equally attractive-looking 
packages were handed in at the Keiths' and put 
away for future examination. 

The Egans were not forgotten, and a fine tur- 
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key was sent home by Mr. Keith for their Christ- 
mas dinner, while Mrs. Keith made up a bundle 
of half-worn clothing that would do for the chil- 
dren, and Leslie bought some toys. 

Clinton went down to Kirby Court in the after- 
noon, accompanied by the coachman, both carry- 
ing baskets and bundles with which to make 
happy the Egan family. Upon his return he 
gave a doubtful report. The Egans seemed quite 
overcome with so much attention, but he was not 
altogether sure that they liked it. The sick child 
was better, and they had bought some Christmas 
greens with which to decorate the room. 

The children had looked with hungry eyes at 
the turkey, but the father, who apparently had 
been drinking, seemed somewhat out of temper, 
and had grumbled about receiving charity. The 
mother, however, had been very grateful, and 
Eliza Jane had followed him downstairs to thank 
him shyly beyond the reach of her father's ears. 

On the whole, the members of the Sauce Club 
felt that it was beginning well, and they prepared 
to enjoy their own Christmas with unalloyed 
pleasure, happy in the fact that they had remem- 
bered others less fortunate than themselves. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE MONEY QUESTION. 

A FTER her visit had become a thing of the 
** past, Katrina looked back upon Christmas 
day as the most delightful of those spent in New 
York. There was nothing to mar her pleasure, 
from the time that she arose in the morning and 
went down to find a heap of white packages 
marked for herself, until she went to bed at 
night, tired, it is true, but still happy. 

She was touched by the kind manner in which 
her friends had remembered her with dainty, 
pretty things which she had never supposed, 
when she saw them in the shops, could possibly 
be bought and bestowed upon her. 

They all went to church in the morning, and 
the joyous Christmas service, the beautiful music, 
and the church hung with green and adorned with 
flowers seemed inexpressibly lovely. It made her 
think of one of aunt Rachel's favorite chapters 
in Isaiah, where it says: "The glory of Lebanon 
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shall come unto thee, the fir tree, the pine tree, 
and the box together, to beautify the place of my 
sanctuary." Dear aunt Rachel ! How good she 
was to allow Katrina to come to New York and 
taste of all the pleasure that had been hers while 
there. 

The girl's heart was filled with gratitude for 
that and for all other blessings that were hers, 
and she followed the prayer of "general thanks- 
giving" with absolute sincerity as she knelt in 
the crowded church. 

In the afternoon several friends of Leslie and 
the boys dropped in to see their presents, and 
Miss Sterling came to dinner, as well as two or 
three of Mr. Keith's relatives. It was all very 
pleasant and cheerful, and Katrina could not help 
contrasting the day in her mind with all the other 
Christmas days that she had known. She won- 
dered if she should ever pass another like this. 

During the week which followed there were 
many festivities, planned especially to entertain 
the young people, including several Christmas 
trees, a Christmas pantomime, and a party. The 
time went all too fast, and Saturday came again. 
Although Miss Perkins had agreed that her niece 
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should remain "three days longer" as she had 
requested, there were now but six days left before 
she must return, and still the expected "some- 
thing" had not yet "turned up." Katrina was 
as far as ever from solving the problem of how 
she was to pay for her ticket to go home. 

Even less remained than before of her little 
hoard, for naturally enough there had been other 
expenses. The Sauce Club had held another 
meeting, and when each of the other members 
contributed something, Katrina had felt it neces- 
sary to do likewise. She had yet to learn that 
sometimes it is one's duty to refuse to give money, 
rather than give in charity what is not rightfully 
one's own. 

She was now growing really anxious. It would 
be such an easy matter to ask Mrs. Keith or Miss 
Sterling to lend her some money, and then when 
she reached home to explain the matter to her 
aunt and return it at once. In the depths of her 
heart she knew that this was the only proper 
thing for her to do, but she did not want to con- 
fess to her friends in New York that she was in 
such absolute need. 

It was foolish pride, perhaps, which prevented 
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her from speaking. She was perfectly well aware 
that Mrs. Keith knew that she and her aunt had 
very little money; otherwise, why should they 
have taken boarders? But a girl's method of 
reasoning is inexplicable to any one but the girl 
herself. She was not ashamed of being poor, but 
she would not acknowledge that she needed 
money even to Leslie, her dearest friend. 

Neither had she the courage to write to her 
aunt to send her more. She still preferred to wait, 
like Mr. Micawber, for something to turn up, 
though what it might be that she hoped for, it 
would be impossible to guess. To give herself 
more time, she again wrote to her aunt for an 
extension of leave. It is only just to Katrina to 
say that she felt ashamed of herself for doing so, 
but she did it nevertheless. 

" If you will let me stay a few days longer, 
dear aunt Rachel," she wrote, " I will promise to 
come on the following Tuesday. After all, that 
will be only three weeks from the day I left, and 
that is not so very long. I am having such a per- 
fect time! I hope you are getting on as well as 
ever and will not mind." 

After she had dropped this letter into the box 
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on the corner she would have given a good deal 
to recall it. She stood meditating a moment 
while she looked at the box. It was too late 
now. A letter once dropped through the slit is 
like the spoken word, for neither can be recalled. 
Like many another letter, posted in haste but re- 
pented of at leisure, this one must go on its way, 
perhaps to bring about strange consequences. 

Katrina was going that morning to Miss Ster- 
ling's, who had asked her to luncheon. Leslie also 
had been invited but had declined. Katrina had 
visited the house in Washington Square many 
times since she came to New York, but it never 
failed to interest her. The library was her favor- 
ite room, and while she waited for Miss Sterling 
to be at leisure, she looked at the walls lined 
with books, the old chairs that had furnished the 
room for generations, and in which Miss Ster- 
ling's stern old grandfather had sat. 

She pictured the scene when he had dismissed 
the young Godfrey from his presence. It almost 
seemed as if she could see the tall young man 
standing there, as Miss Sterling had described 
him, very pale, with his head thrown back and 
his shoulders squared. There was a portrait of 
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old Mr. Sterling in the dining-room, with a stern 
and haughty face, and a long throat swathed in 
the white stock of many years ago. He had the 
deep blue eyes of the family, but they contained 
an expression of hardness which was not in those 
of Miss Sterling or the handsome Godfrey, whose 
portrait hung in Miss Sterling's own room. 

There were many other family portraits, and 
they were most fascinating to Katrina, who never 
tired of wandering from room to room and imag- 
ining all that had taken place there during the 
last eighty or ninety years. 

To-day she waited for some time before Miss 
Sterling was at liberty. Finally the door closed 
for the last time upon the persons who had come 
to see her upon matters of business, and upon 
one or two girls who were seeking her advice. 
Miss Sterling's manner was brusque, perhaps, and 
her words were sometimes sharp, but the girls 
had discovered long ago that her heart was kind, 
and that was enough. Her sympathy was far- 
reaching and no one who asked for it was ever 
denied. 

"There ! " said she, coming into the room where 
Katrina waited. "They have gone at last, and I 
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have told Thomas to let no one else in until three 
o'clock. I don't often shut people out, but to-day 
I want to see you, my dear. It seems as if I had 
scarcely seen you since you came to New York, 
and you tell me you are going the end of next 
week." 

She established herself in an easy-chair with her 
feet on the fender, and motioned to Katrina to sit 
opposite to her. 

" I have written to aunt Rachel to say I would 
like to stay a few days longer," said Katrina ; " so 
perhaps I shall be here until week after next." 

" Indeed ! but how is your aunt going to do 
without you so long?" 

Katrina felt slightly disappointed. She had 
hoped that Miss Sterling would express more 
pleasure. 

" Oh, I think she is doing very well ! She does 
not say anything about missing me." 

" Your aunt is a very unselfish woman, my dear, 
and I don't think she would be apt to speak of 
it. I saw very little of her last summer, and I 
don't think she liked me at all. We are the two 
extremes, she a typical New England woman and 
I one who was born and bred in New York ; but 
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I admire her all the same. She seems to me a 
woman whose whole life has been passed in strict 
devotion to duty. I cannot imagine her com- 
mitting a wrong of any kind, and if she considers 
it her duty to allow you to stay, she will do it at 
the cost of any sacrifice of her own feelings." 

Katrina was silent. She could not explain to 
Miss Sterling why she had asked to stay longer, 
which in her own mind seemed almost sufficient 
excuse for her having done so — almost, not 
quite. 

" I should ask you to make me a visit after you 
leave the Keiths if I thought I had any right to 
do so," continued Miss Sterling. " I should like 
to have you about the house. It seems very large 
and lonely, and you suit me exactly. You could 
help me a great deal, too ; but I am not going to 
do it. I can't help thinking of your poor aunt 
Rachel, up there in that desolate village. I don't 
see how she stands the country in winter. It is 
as much as I can do to leave New York for the 
summer months ; but I suppose she is accustomed 
to it and that makes all the difference. I shall not 
ask you to come, though, for I really don't think 
I have any right to. And now tell me what you 
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have been doing. Have you been to see the 
Egans again?" 

Katrina described the last visit they had made 
to Kirby Court, the Sauce Club sending a com- 
mittee of two, which consisted of Archie and 
herself. 

11 1 don't think they liked it," said she. " We 
took them lots of nice things, too. They seem to 
be so proud about accepting anything. It is so 
hard when you are trying to do good to have people 
seem to resent it." 

Miss Sterling laughed. " My dear, it is an expe- 
rience with which we are all obliged to go through, 
and it is a feeling which you will soon learn to 
respect. When I began to do work of this kind I 
thought all that I had to do was to open my purse 
and bestow gifts right and left, but I soon found 
out my mistake. Those who were willing to accept 
them were as a rule not worthy. They almost 
invariably proved a disappointment. The worthy 
ones I soon learned to approach in a different way. 
Give them work to do and let them feel" that they 
are earning something. It increases their self- 
respect, and a man or woman who respects himself 
or herself is not likely to commit a crime. At the 
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next meeting of the Sauce Club — it has a spicy 
name that I like immensely — you had better sug- 
gest something of the sort." 

They talked for some time, and then luncheon 
was announced and they went into the sombre old 
dining-room, where the huge mahogany sideboard 
was covered with the family plate, and Miss Ster- 
ling's ancestors looked down from the walls upon 
the sole representative of their race, who sat here 
day after day and ate her meals in solitude. 

She entertained largely, it is true, and once a 
week her doors were thrown open to all those 
of her acquaintances who cared to come; and 
they were many. But there were not often guests 
at breakfast or luncheon, and therefore Miss Ster- 
ling beamed kindly upon Katrina as she took her 
place opposite to her at the round table, which 
seemed small in the centre of the large room. 

" I am glad to see you there, my dear," she said. 
"You have a look as if you belonged there by 
right. I can't explain the feeling, but it seems as 
if that were just the place where you ought to be 
every day of your life. I wish you belonged to me ; 
but I have a good many blessings, and I suppose a 
nice little niece in addition would be more than I 
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deserve. Rikki, there, is a very large blessing in a 
very small shape." 

Rikki, upon being mentioned, came out from 
under the table and sat up in a beseeching atti- 
tude. He turned his head first toward one and 
then toward the other of his friends. 

" Isn't he bright ? " said his mistress, admiringly. 
41 There is nothing that dog doesn't know. I shall 
soon be obliged- to spell before him or to speak 
French when I don't wish him to understand me. 
There, Rikki," tossing him a piece of bread, "go 
under the table until we have finished." 

Rikki ostensibly obeyed, but although he dis- 
appeared from sight, he laid his head against his 
mistress' knee and with imploring eyes begged her 
for more. 

" There is not a shadow of self-respect about 
you, Rikki," said she. " If the Sauce Club 
adopted you as an object of their generosity 
they would find you always ready for more. His 
name really should have been Oliver Twist." 

At three o'clock Katrina bade her hostess 
good-by and left the house. She was able now 
to find her way about with some ease, and the 
walk from Washington Square up Fifth Avenue 
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was very direct. When she reached Fourteenth 
Street to-day, she determined to vary her usual 
course by going over to Broadway. She enjoyed 
being one of such a crowd of people as there 
was on Fourteenth Street. It entertained her to 
watch them: the faces gay and serious, light- 
hearted and careworn, absorbed in thought or 
reckless and unthinking, whose owners jostled 
one another as they marched in close masses up 
and down the broad sidewalk. 

The sky had become overcast, and there was 
a chilly feeling in the air which suggested com- 
ing snow. At North Briggsville there had been 
snow on the ground for many weeks, but here 
in New York not a vestige remained of the 
light storms which they had had. It was cold, 
this afternoon, and as dreary as such a gay city 
could be, and the east wind blew in Katrina's 
face as she walked as rapidly as the crowd 
would permit. 

Presently she stepped upon something hard, 
and, looking down to see what it was, she dis- 
covered a small pocket-book. She stooped to 
pick it up, and as she did so the crowd closed 
in about her, and the persons who had been 
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directly in front of her were no longer to be 
seen. Her first impulse was to run after them. 
Then she remembered that she did not know 
which they were. She had only seen the backs 
of their heads and had no idea of what their 
faces were like. Perhaps, too, it had not been 
they who dropped the purse. 

She glanced at the people who were coming 
from that direction, to see if they had the air of 
searching for lost property. No; the same 
expressions of countenance were visible that she 
had noticed before, grave and gay, sad and 
cheerful, but no one who appeared to have lost 
a purse. Neither had any one seemed to see 
what she had found; no one had paid the 
slightest attention to her. 

She drew her breath quickly and the color 
came and went in her cheeks as she put the 
purse in her coat pocket. Had the "something" 
at last "turned up"? Was this what she had 
been waiting for? With a feeling of exultation 
which she tried in vain to repress, she turned 
into Broadway. 

"Of course," she said to herself, "it won't do 
to count on it. There may be no money in it, 
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and even if there is, there may be an address, 
and then I should have to return it. Of course 
I can't keep it if I know where it belongs, but 
there may be no address, and if there isn't, and 
if there is enough money to pay for my ticket 
home, it will really seem as if it were meant 
that I should have it. To think that I didn't 
intend to come through Fourteenth Street at all 
I suddenly decided to do it just as I got there. 
And why didn't some one else, of all those 
crowds of people, happen to step on the purse? 
It seems really as if this were the answer to my 
prayers. I never supposed that prayers were 
answered as directly as this." 

In a state of excitement which she could 
scarcely control she reached the house. She 
found that no one was at home, but Leslie had 
left a message for her saying that she would 
return at four o'clock. Katrina ran upstairs to 
her own room. She locked the door and seated 
herself ; then she drew the purse from her pocket. 

It was a small one of green leather with silver 
corners, and undoubtedly it belonged to a lady. 
With trembling fingers she opened it and ex- 
amined the contents. There were several com- 
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partments, and an inner pocket for change. In 
one compartment there were two five-dollar bills, 
and of change there were two half-dollars, one 
quarter, and some pennies, — eleven dollars and 
thirty-three cents in all. 

Katrina gave a little gasp. Her ticket to 
North Briggsville would cost nine dollars and 
thirty cents. In addition to the money there was 
a sample of cloth, a bit of satin, and a newspaper 
clipping, but she did not stop now to read it. She 
searched the pocket-book through again and again 
but found not a sign of name or address. There 
was no doubt in her mind that it was rightfully hers. 

Overcome with gratitude and delight, she scarcely 
knew how to express her feelings, and there was 
no one in the house at present to whom she 
could speak. She must keep them to herself. 
Then it occurred to her that perhaps it would be 
as well to say nothing to her friends of what had 
transpired. The finding of the purse would mean 
so little to them in comparison with what it 
meant to her. With all the money which they 
had at their command, ten dollars or so found in 
the street would not seem of great importance, 
she fancied. 
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Then, too, they knew nothing of Katrina's 
needs. They did not suspect that she was almost 
penniless, and how could she ever make them 
understand how glad she was to find it unless 
she first told them how much she required it? 
No, clearly it would be better to say nothing. If 
she had been obliged to return it to the owner, 
that, indeed, would have altered the case, but 
under the circumstances it was not necessary to 
proclaim her good luck. 

If a faint suggestion crossed Katrina's mind 
that perhaps Mr. Keith, if he knew of the matter, 
would take some steps toward discovering the 
owner of the lost property, she did not put it 
into words. On the contrary, she repeated to 
herself, as though repetition would make assur- 
ance doubly sure, u There is no address, so how 
could I or any one possibly find the owner?" 

Yes, the purse and its contents were hers. 
Her prayers had been answered. She need not 
ask aunt Rachel for more, neither need she bor- 
row of her friends. She again counted the money 
and then she put it back in the purse. She re- 
solved to use none of it until she bought her 
ticket to go home. She then would have some 
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left to take to aunt Rachel. That would be the 
best part of it all. 

Before she replaced the slip of newspaper she 
read it. These were the words: — 

" God answers sharp and sudden on some prayers, 

And thrusts the thing we have longed for in our face, 

A gauntlet with a gift in it 1 ' 

— Mrs. Browning. 



CHAPTER XV. 

katrina's confession. 

1XATRINA did not enjoy the next few days as 
much as she had supposed that she should. 
She had thought that her mind would now be 
free from care and anxiety in regard to money 
matters, and that she might give herself wholly to 
the pleasure which each day was sure to bring; 
but it was not so. 

The threatened snow had come and the storm 
kad been of long duration. The greater part of 
Sunday the flakes had fallen thickly, and shovel- 
lers had been kept busy all day long in clearing 
the streets. On Monday the sun shone again 
and Mr. Keith had proposed a sleigh-ride. To 
skim through the beautiful park behind a pair of 
fleet horses, and with a merry party of young 
people, would have seemed to Katrina a few days 
ago the most desirable thing in the world to do, 
but for some reason she did not feel altogether at 

ease. 
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Somewhere, hidden away in her inner conscious- 
ness, there was a feeling that she had done some- 
thing of which to be ashamed. She would scarcely 
have put it into these words. It seemed an exag- 
geration to say that she did not feel perfectly 
honest, for why should she not ? she asked hersetf. 
The purse had no address. 

Then she put the matter away from her, and 
gave herself up to the enjoyment of the present 
moment. 

On Wednesday morning there came a letter 
from Miss Perkins. Katrina opened it as they 
sat about the breakfast table when the meal was 
over. It did not take long to read, for the note 
contained but a dozen words. 

" Dear Katrina " [it ran] : " You may stay as long as you 
want to. Your aff. aunt, „ R p ERKINS .„ 

" Is that from your aunt ? " asked Leslie, eagerly. 
" I hope she says that you can stay longer." 

"Yes, she does," said Katrina, slowly. 

" You don't look as if you were glad," remarked 
Stuart. 

" That she doesn't," said Archie. " On the con- 
trary, she looks rather disgusted." 
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" Don't you want to ? " demanded Leslie. " Oh, 
Katrina, when I have been counting so on having 
you, especially when my lessons begin again ! " 

" Indeed, I do want to ! " cried Katrina. " I 
should have been dreadfully disappointed if aunt 
Rachel had said no, but her letter is so peculiar. 
It is so short. I don't know whether I ought to 
take advantage of it or not. Perhaps I ought to 
go home on Friday, after all." 

"What does she say?" asked Leslie, and 
Katrina gave her the letter. 

" Oh, that is only aunt Rachel ! " said Leslie, 
making a little grimace as she read the note. 
"It is very good of her, though, to say that you 
can stay as long as you want to. We will make 
the most of that. The letter is exactly like her; 
she never wastes words." 

"Any more than she wastes peas," laughed 
Archie. " Do you remember the day I helped 
you shell them, Katrina, and aunt Rachel nearly 
had a fit because I let them fly about? By the 
way, we made a bargain that day and you have 
never carried out your half of it. I'm going to call 
on you for it soon. Come along, fellows, if you're 
going to walk up with me, for it's late. I think 
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it's mean to have school begin again on the 
second of January, We might have had this 
week. Good-by, little mother," he added, as he 
kissed her. 

The other boys followed his example, and soon 
the front door had closed upon the three. 

" Do you think I ought to stay T Mrs, Keith ? " 
asked Katrina. il I wish you would advise me/* 

" My dear, I think this is a time when you 
will have to decide for yourself. Of course I 
want you to stay just as long as you can. We 
all enjoy having you, for you seem like one of 
our own family, but I would not for the world 
urge you to do anything that your conscience 
tells you you ought not to do. You are able to 
read more between the lines of your aunt's let- 
ter, probably, than I am, for you know how she 
usually writes." 

"She never says very much/ 1 said Katrina, 
" but this doesn't seem exactly like hen I am 
afraid she is disappointed, and that I ought to go 
home." 

" Oh, no, Katrina!" urged Leslie, "She doesn't 
expect you now, so she has gotten all through 
with the disappointment Indeed, you might just 
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as well stay now and enjoy yourself, now that 
you have told her that you were going to." 

There seemed to be some logic in this, and as 
Katrina's own wishes pointed strongly in the 
same direction, she finally decided to keep to 
her original intention of staying until the follow- 
ing Tuesday, 

The afternoon proved to be cloudy and raw, 
so the girls did not go out. When the boys re- 
turned from school, they found them sitting by 
the library fire eating apples, cracking nuts, and 
roasting marshmallows on the ends of hat-pins. 

" Well, this is luck ! " said Archie. " I think 
we got here just about in time. Look at this, 
will you, fellows! How long have you been at 
it?" 

" Long enough to have one all ready for you," 
replied Leslie. " Open your mouth and shut your 
eyes, and Til give you something to make you 
wise! 

Archie promptly obeyed. Then he jumped. 

" Jiminy, that's hot ! " he exclaimed. " Why 
didn't you tell me ? " 

" I told you I'd give you something to make 
you wise," returned his sister, calmly. " If you 
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didn't know that roasted marshmallows are usually 
hot, it was high time you were taught. Besides, 
you were so greedy and so afraid we would eat 
them all up ourselves, I thought you ought to be 
punished, Clin, you behaved better and so you 
may have one to eat at your leisure, and here it 
is. Stuart, it is your turn next." 

" They are very delectable," remarked Stuart, 
as he tasted his prize. 

" He learned that word only this morning, and 
he has used it five times already," said Archie, 
whose burned mouth had recovered quickly, and 
who was now waiting for more. Clinton, in the 
mean time, had picked up the morning paper which 
was lying on the library table. 

"What a lot of advertisements," he remarked, 
as he took a huge bite from an apple. Further 
speech was for a time impossible. Presently he 
resumed : " I wonder if people ever find the things 
they lose. Here is a whole column of ' Lost and 
Found.' The queer part of it is there are hardly 
ever any bounds.' It seems as if some one ought 
to find some of these lost things, but you scarcely 
ever see it advertised." 

" The people who pick up the things aren't 
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honest, I suppose," said Archie, who was on his 
knees cracking nuts with the handle of the tongs, 
being too lazy to go and get himself a nut-cracker. 
" Or else they wait for the losers to put in ' ads/ 
and then they answer those." 

Katrina had grown somewhat flushed. She 
moved back a little from the fire. 

"Would you put in an advertisement if you 
found anything ? " she asked. 

"Why, of course!" replied Archie, still busy 
with his nuts. " I should study the ' lost ads ' for 
a day or two, and then if there was nothing that 
answered to the description of what I had found, 
I should put one in. It is only honest, I think. 
And that reminds me of something, and it is 
funny we should have hit on the subject. Ned 
Hammond, a fellow in my class, told me this morn- 
ing that a girl he knows very well in Malvern, 
where he lives, lost her purse here in town the 
other day. I have met the girl, too. You know 
Hammond, Leslie. I stayed over Sunday with 
him last spring in Malvern, don't you remember? 
He has an awfully nice sister, and his cousins 
live right there, too. The girl who lost her 
purse is Miss Cabot, Sarah Cabot, a girl from 
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Virginia, who lives with the cousins. It seems 
it was a purse her brother gave her, after her 
pocket had been picked in Chicago, and she 
thinks everything of it, for he is in the navy, and 
is off on the other side of the world just now. 
Too bad, wasn't it? She is pretty unlucky with 
her purses, I think." 

" What a shame ! " exclaimed Leslie, sympa- 
thetically. "Do you suppose she will ever find 
it?" 

" I hardly think so now. Hammond says they 
have advertised every day and there has been no 
answer, so they think her pocket was picked, and 
the thief, of course, would rather keep the money 
than claim the reward. It was last Saturday that 
it happened." 

" I shouldn't wonder if this was the ' ad,' " said 
Clinton. Then he read aloud : " * Lost, probably 
on Fourteenth Street, between Sixth Avenue and 
Broadway, on Saturday afternoon, a lady's green 
pocket-book with silver corners, containing money 
and samples. Finder may keep money and return 
purse, which is valued for associations. Address 
S. C, P. O. Box 32, Malvern, N. J.' " 

" Of course that is it," said Leslie. " S. C. is for 
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Sarah Cabot. I don't believe she will get it now, 
do you, Archie ? This is Wednesday." 

" I'm afraid not. Still, the finder may not have 
looked at the advertisements, or his conscience 
may be slow in waking up. That is a handsome 
reward, for Ned said there was over ten dollars 
in it, but Miss Cabot is so crazy to get back the 
purse that she doesn't care what she gives for it." 

There was a sudden noise in the room. Katrina, 
in rising from her chair and pushing it back, had 
knocked over a screen. 

" Oh, I am so sorry ! " she exclaimed. " Leslie, 
did it startle you very much ? " 

" Leslie doesn't look as rattled as you do," said 
Archie, coming to her assistance. " Katrina, how 
silly you are to be so nervous ! You are perfectly 
white and are trembling like a Shaker. Shakers 
shake, don't they? You haven't done any harm, 
so brace up!" 

" I am silly," said Katrina, trying to laugh, but 
not with great success; "but — but — I hate a 
loud noise. Leslie, I am going upstairs for a few 
minutes. I think I ought to finish that letter to 
aunt Rachel that I began this morning. I will 
come back as soon as I can." 
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" Oh, what a bore ! Now don't be long about it, 
Katrina ! " Leslie called after her, while the boys 
expressed their feelings more forcibly, 

"What do you have to go for just as we come 
in ? " they said. 

But Katrina w^ beyond hearing. She went to 
her room and locked the door, just as she had done 
on Saturday when she came home with the purse. 
This time she fel^on her knees by the bedside and 
buried her face. She could scarcely think. Over- 
come with the sudden realization of her mistake, 
and of all that was now involved, her brain was 
whirling. I 

" I have been dishonest ! " was her chief thought. 
" I have been dishonest and I have got to tell it. 
They must all be told that I have been dishonest." 

Over and over again she said to herself those 
words. She did not cry ; her misery was too deep 
for that. In time her ideas became more coherent. 

" Why didn't I think of it in this way before ? " 
she said in a hoarse whisper. " I am not so igno- 
rant as all this. I knew all along that I was 
not doing right. Why did I keep it a secret that 
I had found it ? Why didn't I look in the papers 
for the ' Lost and Found ' advertisements ? I knew 
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they were there. It is all because I wanted the 
money so much; because I was too proud to say 
no when the others were giving; because I was 
too proud to tell Mrs. Keith I needed some to go 
home with, and too proud to tell aunt Rachel 
when I got there that I had spent more than she 
gave me. The whole thing is caused by my silly, 
idiotic pride." 

She rose from her knees and moved restlessly 
about the room. 

" And yet I wasn't too proud to be willing to 
take what doesn't belong to me; I am not too 
proud to be a thief. I am no better than that, for 
Archie said only a few minutes ago that any one 
who found something and didn't try to find the 
owner was not honest. What will he say when 
he hears that I am such a person ? Aunt Rachel 
said there were temptations in a city. How little 
she suspects that I have yielded to such a dread- 
ful one as this! What would she say? I ought 
to go straight home to her. I am treating her 
dreadfully by staying away so long. Oh, how 
wicked I am in every way! I feel as if I were 
too wicked to say my prayers again." 

Then she remembered that this was the time of 
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all others when prayer would help her. She 
paused irresolutely for a moment and then she 
again knelt by the bedside. There were very 
few words in the prayer that she uttered. Over 
and over again she repeated the same petition, 
which was all that she could think of:^ 

" Lead us not into temptation but deliver us 
from evil! Deliver us from evil! Deliver us 
from evil!" 

Little by little she grew more calm. There 
was but one thing now for her to do and she 
did not hesitate. She had lost time enough al- 
ready, and the sooner this was accomplished the 
better. She rose from her knees and went to her 
trunk — the little old-fashioned trunk. How far 
had it been from aunt Rachel's thoughts when 
she helped her to pack it, that it would ever 
contain stolen property ! 

She opened it and drew from the lower corner, 
where it had been hidden, the green purse. So 
the girl — the mysterious Sarah Cabot of whom 
she had never heard before, but who had come 
into her life so strangely and was affecting it so 
deeply — valued the purse more than she did 
the money it contained. Happy and fortunate 
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Sarah Cabot not to need the money. Her 
brother had given her the pretty purse. All the 
girls whom Katrina had met in New York seemed 
to have brothers or sisters. There was no one 
who was quite so lonely as she was. She won- 
dered if her friends would care for her any 
more when they heard that she was dishonest. 

She counted the money to make sure that it was 
all there, and not a penny was missing. The 
samples were in the place where she had found 
them, and so was the newspaper clipping. She 
read the quotation again and was struck with its 
application to the present case. She had prayed 
for - money, and God had answered " sharp and 
sudden " on the prayer. And how had it turned 
out? Surely, it could be called "a gauntlet with a 
gift in it." 

She put the paper back in the pocket-book, 
closed it, and carrying it in her hand she went to 
the door and unlocked it. As she left the room 
she turned and gave a lingering glance about. 

" How shall I feel when I come back here ? " she 
thought. " Perhaps by that time I shan't have a 
friend in the world. They may refuse to have 
anything more to do with me. Shall I do it? It 
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isn't too late, for even now I could hide it and no 
one would ever know," 

For one brief instant she stood thinking thus, her 
hand on the knob of the door. Then she flung 
back her head. 

" Katrina Scott, I am ashamed of you ! Ashamed 
of you ! I had no idea you were so wicked. You 
are like the man in the Bible who swept and gar- 
nished his house and then became more wicked than 
ever. Deliver us from evil ! Deliver us from evil ! " 

She ran quickly down the stairs and into the 
library. She found Leslie and the boys just as she 
had left them. They were all there and waiting for 
her, and they hailed her coming with pleasure. 
They were sitting in a circle about the fire, and 
Archie sprang up to offer her his chair. 

" Sit here," he said. " Did you finish your letter ? 
Why — Katrina, what is the matter?" 

They all turned and looked at her. Katrina 
stood with her head thrown back, the purse in her 
outstretched hand. A bright red spot burned in 
either cheek and her blue eyes were very dark. 
For an instant no one spoke, and Bartholomew, 
purring loudly upon the hearth, made the only 
sound in the room. 
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" I didn't go to write a letter," said Katrina, 
speaking rapidly in a low, clear voice. " That was 
only an excuse. I wanted to get away from you, to 
get to my own room. I have something to tell you. 
I am not the kind of person you think me at all ; 
I am really very dishonest. I found this purse on 
Saturday, on Fourteenth Street. Of course it must 
be the one the girl lost. I didn't tell you I had 
found it, because I didn't want you to know how 
much I needed the money. I have spent nearly 
all that aunt Rachel gave me to come with, and I 
haven't enough left to go home with. There is 
enough in this purse to pay for my ticket and I 
thought- — that is, it didn't occur to me to look in 
the newspapers. There was no address in it, and 
so I thought I had a right to it. I haven't felt very 
comfortable about it, though. I knew I wasn't 
doing the right thing. I shall have to ask some one 
to lend me the money, now, for my ticket, and — 
and I think I had better go on Friday, or even 
to-morrow if you would rather have me do so." 

Her voice faltered as she spoke the last words, 
and for the first time tears came into her eyes. 
As she looked into those upturned, astonished 
faces, she realized all that she felt she had for- 
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feited. She laid the purse on the table, and then 
turning away from them she walked toward the 
door. 

Archie was the first to recover himself. He 
sprang after her and seized her by the hand. 

"Come right straight back and sit down!" said 
he. "What on earth are you talking about?" 

He drew her forcibly to the chair, but Katrina 
would not sit down. She was looking at Leslie. 
She had felt from the beginning that if any one 
remained her friend it would be Archie. He 
would understand her more quickly than the 
others — more quickly than Leslie. Leslie would 
no doubt be the one to cast her off, for had she 
not been deeply offended with her last summer 
for a far more trifling cause than this? 

But here again she was mistaken. The fragile 
little figure rose from her low chair, and going 
to her, Leslie put her arms about the taller girl. 

" You poor dear ! " she said. " Why didn't you 
tell us all about it ? The idea of your having any 
feeling about telling us that you needed the 
money! And such a little money, too, that we 
easily could lend to you and wait until next sum- 
mer to be paid, if you wouldn't let us give it to 
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you. I could have lent it to you myself, out of 
my allowance, and not have told anybody if you 
didn't want it known. I can do it still." 

" But the purse ! " said Katrina. " You haven't 
taken in, Leslie, that I have kept the purse since 
Saturday and haven't done a thing to find the 
owner. It is just like stealing, Archie; you said 
yourself that a person who would do a thing like 
that couldn't be honest." 

" I didn'*t know whom I was talking about," 
said he. "You are honest enough, Katrina. I 
have no fears for you. You didn't realize what 
you were doing." 

" You don't realize how wicked I am. Even 
after I made up my mind upstairs that I must 
bring it down and tell you about it, I very nearly 
turned back. I really was almost on the point of 
going back and hiding it again." 

" Almost is very different from quite," remarked 
Archie, sagely. 

" You wouldn't have hidden it long," put in 
Clinton. "You're not that kind." 

" You are naturally ingenious," said Stuart, 
peering wisely at her through his spectacles. 

" I suppose you mean ingen-u-ous" said Archie, 
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glad of a chance to laugh and thus relieve the 
situation. " Old fellow, you slipped up that time. 
Ingenious is just what you didrit want to say." 

"Then you don't cast me off?" asked Katrina, 
uncertain whether to laugh or cry. 

" Cast you off ! " exclaimed Leslie. " You silly 
creature, I am fonder of you than ever. I only 
feel dreadfully that you should have had this 
disagreeable thing to spoil your visit. Don't 
think of any of it again, but let us make the most 
of the few days that are left. Oh, dear, if you 
could only stay longer than Tuesday!" 

" I am going on Friday," replied Katrina. " No, 
you needn't say anything, Leslie. It is not be- 
cause I think you don't want me, for I see that 
you do, and that your feelings are just the same. 
I shall never forget what true friends you all are» 
and oh, I am so relieved ! But I know perfectly 
well that I ought to go back to aunt Rachel. I 
am worried because I have stayed away from her 
so long. I know I have done wrong to desert her. 
The strangest feeling has come over me about it. 
I do wonder if everything is all right with her. " 

"Silly girl to have such feelings," said Archie. 
"You have been so worked up over all your 
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money difficulties, and finding pocket-books, and 
all, that you don't know where you are or what 
you are worried about. Aunt Rachel is probably 
as right as a trivet, and when you get back on 
Tuesday evening, — Tuesday^ mind you, and I hope 
you understand me correctly, — you will find her 
as snug as possible and wondering why you have 
come so soon. I am going out now to telegraph 
to Hammond that the purse is found, and put 
them out of suspense about it. I'll tell him to- 
morrow that when I told about it at home you 
produced the missing article. I hadn't happened 
to hear before that you had found one, I'll say, 
and it didn't occur to you, 4 bein' from the country,' 
to look at the 'ads.' Now Katrina, remember! 
No going home on Friday." 

But in spite of their protestations, Katrina re- 
mained firm in her decision, and they were forced 
finally to yield. 

"Well, I suppose there is no help for it," said 
Leslie, at last ; " but if we have only a day and a 
half more together, let us enjoy every minute of 
the time that we can." 

Her conscience at ease once more, Katrina felt 
that she could indeed enjoy the short time that 
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remained. When she and Leslie were alone to- 
gether she talked freely about her money difficul- 
ties, her pride, and her temptation, and the talk 
did more to draw the two girls together than any- 
thing that had transpired during their friendship. 

Leslie understood, perhaps for the first time, 
Katrina's situation, and the difficulties which beset 
the path of the poor girl who is thrown with 
those who have money, while Katrina realized 
that where true affection exists, it is false pride 
that insists upon extreme reserve. 

Many plans were made for the next day's en- 
joyment, but they were suddenly frustrated by a 
note which came that evening at about nine 
o'clock. It was to Katrina from Miss Sterling. 

" I want you to come at once," she wrote, 
"prepared to stay all night. I send my maid 
and the carriage. It is imperative that you 
should come. I will explain matters to-morrow 
to Mrs. Keith." 

Fearing she knew not what, and deaf to Leslie's 
remonstrances, Katrina hurriedly put on her hat 
and coat; and, having packed her bag with things 
necessary, she bade them all good-night. 

" I think you had better go with her, Archie," 
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said Mrs. Keith. "Something must be the mat- 
ter for cousin Catherine to send for her at such 
an hour and in such a peremptory way. Go with 
her, dear, and bring me back some explanation." 
Glad enough to go Archie seized his hat and, 
struggling into his overcoat as he went, followed 
Katrina dpwn the steps and into the waiting 
carriage. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

MISS PERKINS VISITS NEW YORK. 

HPHE day upon which Katrina left North Briggs- 
* ville seemed longer to Miss Perkins than did 
the whole week that preceded it. Quietly she 
had eaten her breakfast and calmly she had 
bidden her niece good-by, and then she had gone 
about upon her accustomed household duties. 

These were finished by nine o'clock and she 
then sat down, with her work-basket beside her 
on the table and the sheet that was to be 
patched in her arms. She sewed steadily for 
what seemed to her the entire morning, and at 
last she looked at the clock. It was just about 
to strike ten. 

" I think I'd best knit for a while," said Miss 
Perkins to herself. " It's kind of soothin'." 

But knitting did not produce the desired 
effect. 

" Rachel Perkins, what is the matter with you?" 
said she, aloud, when she had walked to the 

2$2 
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window several times, had opened and shut the 
oven door for no reason whatever, and had even 
gone so far as to wind the clock, which was 
never done at that hour. 

" You can't hasten time any more than you can 
make it go slower. Two weeks is two weeks, 
any way you put it, and you may as well make 
up your mind to it." 

With a great effort she calmed herself and sat 
down again to her work. Presently she rose once 
more and went to the old desk in the sitting- 
room. 

"It's foolish, I know it is," she thought, "but 
I believe I'll do it all the same. Crossin' them 
off will give me something to look forward to 
every day." 

She took a piece of paper, and with a pencil 
she marked upon it fifteen straight lines. Then 
she crossed off the first. 

" There ! " said she. " That will be real in- 
teresting. I'll pin it up side of the calendar." 

Every morning after that Miss Perkins crossed 
off a new line. She never went to it until she had 
been knitting or sewing for an hour; it was 
something to look forward to, as she had said. 
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When the clock struck ten she rose and made t:n 
the mark. i2^ 

One week had passed away in this wise and but ir* 

eight uncrossed lines remained, when the letter \ 

came from Katrina asking if she might stay three r£ 

days longer than the two weeks. Miss Perkins re- i 

ceived it on Christmas morning, and in the letter \ 

Katrina wished her a happy Christmas. She 
shuddered slightly as she read it. Then she went 
to the paper pinned beside the calendar and drew 
three more straight lines. After that she wrote 
to her niece and told her that she might stay. 

Miss Perkins grew more thoughtful after this. 
Frequently the knitting needles or the sewing 
would drop into her lap and she would sit for 
a long time motionless. Her face was growing 
haggard, too. It could not be merely because 
Katrina was away. 

When the second request came for an ex- 
tension of leave, Miss Perkins went at once to the 
paper. She unpinned it and carried it to the 
stove, and she stood watching it while it blazed 
and cracked merrily. Then she went upstairs to 
her room. 

It was cold there, for there was no fire in the 
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"Why, Miss Perkins, I want to know!" said 
he. " Can't be you're goin' to leave us ? Goin 1 
to New York, all that way alone, and K'trina 
thar too! Why on 'arth, if you was goin' at all, 
didn't you lay your plans to go along with 
her? M 

" I wasn't ready to go then, Mr. Green," replied 
Miss Perkins, calmly, and turned away. It was 
very early, and it was not yet light. A smoking 
kerosene lamp illumined the little waiting-room, 
and a dull fire burned in the large stove in the 
centre. Presently Mr. Green, there being no 
press of business just at present, came out from 
his retreat behind the ticket-office window, osten- 
sibly for the purpose of turning down the smok- 
ing lamp. 

"Whew, that smells ! w he said. "Goin* to be 
gone long, Miss Perkins?" 

"I don't know exactly." 

Miss Perkins was sitting very stiff and straight 
upon the bench. She wore a large black velvet 
bonnet that was unadorned with trimming, but 
from which hung loosely a voluminous brown veil. 
She had on her best black skirt and a long coat, 
which seemed tight even for her slender figure. 



r 
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She carried a shawl and also an old-fashioned 
"worsted-work" bag, of which she never let go 
her hold. 

"Whew, how that smells!" said Mr. Green, 
again, attending once more to the lamp. " I guess 
you're a-goin' to stay with the Keiths, ain't you? 
Real nice folks, they be. I guess K'trina's comin' 
back with you." 

There was no reply. 

" Guess you'll find it a little mite warmer down 
there than 'tis up here. Ain't you got a trunk, 
Miss Perkins? Don't you want I should check 
it for you?" 

"I'm not taking a trunk." 

"Oh, ain't you? Well, then I guess you ain't 
goin' to stay very long, arter all. Well, it's kinder 
s'prisin' to see you startin' off for a few days' trip to 
New York. When did you say we could be ex- 
pectin' you back ? " 

" I didn't say." 

Fortunately for Miss Perkins, the attention of 
Mr. Green was diverted by the arrival in the 
station of some travelling salesmen, who had much 
to say to one another and to him, and at last the 
train came and went, and Miss Perkins had left 
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her native place for the first time since Katrina 
was a baby. 

The news of her departure spread quickly, for 
as soon as the train had gone, Mr. Green locked 
the ticket office and hurried home to tell his wife, 
who in turn imparted the astounding information 
to Mrs. Spriggins. There was a meeting of the 
Ladies' Sewing Society that very afternoon, most 
opportunely, and the matter was discussed in all 
its bearings. Two things only were known for a 
certainty: Miss Perkins had gone to New York, 
and had left the key of the house with Mr. Trott, 
who looked after the farm. 

Beyond this all was conjecture, for even Mr. 
Trott did not know why she had gone nor how 
long she intended to stay; but he was to go in 
every day and keep the fires going in the two 
stoves, so it could not be a protracted absence, 
while Mr. Spriggins could vouch for the fact that 
she had received no letter since Monday morning, 
and that was only from Katrina. 

The snow, which had been heavy in New York, 
was still more so in New England, and after a few 
hours' cessation on Tuesday it had begun again 
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to fall. Travel was delayed in consequence, and 
the train pulled into the Grand Central depot in 
New York more than an hour late. 

If Katrina had been appalled by the noise and 
confusion in the vicinity of the station, her aunt 
had every reason to be still more alarmed, alone 
and unprotected as she was. She had never 
imagined anything so frightful. She remembered 
that her visit to Boston had impressed her with the 
clamor and stir of city life, but after the lapse of 
fifteen years spent in the quiet of North Briggs- 
ville, Boston seemed a haven of peace in com- 
parison with New York. 

She did not show her dismay, however. Her 
lifetime of self-repression stood her in good stead 
now. Though secretly trembling, she walked 
steadily along, clutching her bag with one hand 
while the other grasped a piece of paper upon 
which was written Miss Sterling's address. After- 
ward, had Miss Perkins been questioned, she could 
scarcely have told how she finally reached Wash- 
ington Square. 

After having been almost run over more than 
once and as often saved by a stalwart policeman, 
after questioning her preservers and also having 
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inquired of supercilious clerks in brilliantly lighted 
drug stores, walking all the way because she was 
fearful of being carried in the wrong direction 
should she venture to get into a car, she finally 
reached the stately old square, opposite to which 
lived the person whom she had travelled all this 
distance to see. 

She drew a sigh of relief when she caught 
sight of the snow-covered expanse from which 
loomed up the tall trees. 

" I declare, it does seem like the country," said 
she to herself, standing still for a moment to look. 
" Except for those bright lights everywhere, and 
the big houses if you look that way, I should 
almost say as 'twas the country. And to think 
that I'm in the same place with Katrina! It's 
more than likely that she's walked over this very 
spot." 

This thought seemed to give strength to the 
weary traveller, and she devoted herself with re- 
newed energy to finding Miss Sterling's house. 
At last she stood upon the steps, and her thin 
hand in its black worsted glove pulled the bell- 
handle. 

Thomas, who opened the door, was accustomed 
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to all sorts and conditions of visitors who came 
to see his mistress; consequently he manifested 
no surprise when the light from the hall streamed 
upon the pale and care-worn face and the old- 
fashioned garments of the person who now asked 
if Miss Sterling were at home. There was a cer- 
tain dignity, too, about Miss Perkins which could 
not be overlooked, and he stood aside respectfully 
to allow her to enter. The gay-colored worsted 
bag would have provoked a smile in one less 
self-controlled than Thomas. He merely passed 
his hand across his mouth and asked the new- 
comer to step into the reception-room. 

" What name, please ? " said he, when he had 
turned up the gas. 

" Wait a minute ! " said Miss Perkins, whose 
strength seemed suddenly to desert her* She 
sank into a chair. "There's no one else here, is 
there ? " she asked. 

Thomas stared at her. He began to think that 
he was mistaken, and that the oddly dressed per- 
son was a crook of some sort after all. He 
glanced about the room. There were no orna- 
ments in the reception-room, which was plainly, 
though handsomely, furnished; nothing that the 
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visitor could carry away with her even in her 
capacious bag. He determined, however, to press 
the electric bell in the hall which would summon 
one of the other servants. In the mean time he 
had not replied to her question. 

" There's no one else here, is there ? " asked 
Miss Perkins, again. " Katrina Scott isn't here, 
is she?" 

" Miss Scott was here this morning, but Miss 
Sterling is alone at present. She receives this 
evening at nine," replied the man. 

" Oh, well, you just tell her that it's some one 
from the country! I guess that will do as well 
as sendin' word what my name is." 

Thomas bowed and departed. For one brief 
moment Miss Perkins wondered what Miss 
Sterling expected to receive at nine o'clock, 
"when most folks went to bed. It must be 
some newfangled city notion." Then she forgot 
to conjecture, for her mind was absorbed with 
thoughts of the coming interview. Her sus- 
pense was almost more than she could endure. 

She was not long kept waiting, however. In 
a very few moments she heard the rustle of silk 
skirts, and almost immediately Miss Sterling 
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swept into the room, followed by Rikki, who 
sniffed inquiringly at the stranger. 

Miss Perkins gave a quick movement of sur- 
prise. Instead of the little figure in a short 
skirt and wide-brimmed hat, that had walked 
about the North Briggsville lanes, she saw a 
lady, still small, it is true, but imposing enough 
in her long-trained gown of violet, with diamonds 
sparkling about her neck and on her fingers. 
For a moment Miss Sterling looked question- 
ingly at her visitor. The black bonnet and old- 
fashioned coat might have belonged to many 
of the acquaintances who came to her for as- 
sistance, but she did not recall which one it 
was. 

" I guess you don't remember me," said Miss 
Perkins. "Tisn't likely you would. I'm Katrina 
Scott's aunt, and I've come from — " 

"Oh, Miss Perkins!" exclaimed Miss Sterling, 
holding out a cordial hand of welcome. "It 
never occurred to me that it could be you. 
Katrina did not tell me that she was expecting 
you, although she was here to-day. Come into 
the library. It is pleasanter than this room." 

" Katrina don't know I'm here, and I don't 
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know as I want she should know it. It's you 
I've come to see." 

She followed her hostess into the library and 
sat down in the chair that was pointed out to 
her, still holding the bag which she placed upon 
her lap. She did not once glance at the books, 
the pictures, the rugs, and the various works of 
art which adorned the room. Her gaze was fixed 
with a somewhat pathetic expression upon Miss 
Sterling. She felt weak, and she wondered 
vaguely what the reason was. She forgot that 
she had had but little to eat that day. The 
luncheon that she had brought from home had 
been eaten at eleven o'clock, and she had had 
nothing since. 

" Yes, it's you I've come to see," she repeated. 

" I am glad to see you," said Miss Sterling, 
briskly, while she conjectured as to why the 
desire to see her could have brought home- 
keeping Miss Perkins so many hundreds of miles. 

Perhaps she intended to ask her to adopt 
Katrina, or to engage her as companion. The 
wish was father to the thought, and she hoped 
that Miss Perkins would state her business 
quickly. This suspense was intolerable. She 
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looked at the clock and found that it was long 
after eight. Then she glanced at her visitor, who 
was very pale and who, with fingers that trembled 
visibly, was endeavoring to open her travelling bag. 

" I guess I'm tired, what with the journey and 
all," said Miss Perkins, apologetically. " My fin- 
gers don't seem to act right." 

" Have you dined?" asked the lady of the house. 

" Yes, I ate my dinner on the train, this morn- 
ing." 

"This morning! And have you had nothing 
since? Why, Miss Perkins, Til order something 
right away. What will you have ? " 

" Oh, thank you, if I could have a cup of tea ! 
It would set me up, I'm sure. That is, if it's no 
trouble." 

" Not a bit, and don't say a word until you have 
had it. If you have any talking to do, you had 
better not do it on an empty stomach. And will 
you not take off your bonnet and coat ? " 

She waited patiently, although her curiosity was 
increasing with every moment of delay, until Miss 
Perkins had drunk the tea and made a pretence 
of tasting the food which was brought to her, talk- 
ing pleasantly all the time and giving the traveller 
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bits of news and items of interest regarding Ka- 
trina and the Keiths. Finally Miss Perkins put 
down her cup. 

" There," said she, " I thank you very much. 
You're a kind woman, Miss Sterling, and I'm glad 
of it. I shall need all the kindness of heart you've 
got to spare." 

Her voice had become high and slightly nasal 
in tone, and her New England accent and intona- 
tion were more pronounced than usual. 

" I haven't acted right toward you ever since 
last summer. Before that I don't accuse myself, 
for I think I had the right equally on my side ; but 
I've done what I've considered was for the best 
right straight along. It's been Katrina's good I've 
been thinkin' of up to the last part of the time. 
Since then I do acknowledge I've been kind of 
selfish." 

She paused for a moment and looked down. 
Then she raised her eyes and fixed them again 
upon Miss Sterling's face. They had lost their 
usual calmness. 

" It's a long story," she said, " and 'twouldn't 
be right for any one outside to hear us. Do you 
want I should shut the door?" 
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Miss Sterling rose herself and closed the heav^ 
ily panelled door that led into the hall. 

" There is no danger," she said, as she resumed 
her seat. She felt a growing sensation of excite- 
ment. What could Miss Perkins be about to say? 
She watched her while she opened the worsted 
work-bag and took from it a tin box. Then, fum- 
bling deeper into its recesses, she drew out a bunch 
of keys. She placed the bag on the floor, now, 
and held the box and the keys upon her lap. 

" It's a long story," she repeated, " and begins 
away back when I was a young woman. I'm close 
on to seventy now, so it's a long time. I had a 
sister named Mary, Mary Perkins. She married 
a man who came walkin' through the mountains. 
His name was Godfrey, he told us " (Miss Sterling 
started slightly), " William Godfrey, and he was 
from the city. He fell in love with my sister as 
soon as ever he set eyes on her. Mary was pretty, 
everybody said, and she had takin' ways. There 
wasn't an unmarried man in our village that 
wouldn't have liked her. We didn't want she 
should marry William Godfrey, for there was 
others that would have been more suitable, mother 
and I thought. 'Twarn't as if there was nobody 
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else, and then there was something mysterious 
about William Godfrey that we didn't like. He 
hadn't much to do with his relations, but he was 
a nice-appearing young man and at last we gave 

in. They were married over in R . He wanted 

it should be there rather than in North Briggsville. 
Afterwards we found out why, but that was not 
till after he and Mary were both dead and had 
left Katrina — I mean Katrina Godfrey, little 
Katrina's mother. He asked that she should be 
named that because 'twas what he called his sister. 
I never liked the name because it's newfangled 
and foreign soundin', but Mary she insisted, and 
then when Katrina Scott's baby was born, John 
Scott wanted she should be named for her mother. 
P'raps you'd rather I didn't say any more now ? " 

Miss Sterling was lying back in her chair. She 
had grown very pale, and the gleaming diamonds 
made her face still more haggard. 

" Continue ! " she said, with a slight gesture of 
impatience. Then with a visible effort she rose 
from her chair and walked across the room. 
"Wait a moment," she added as she touched the 
bell. 

" Thomas," said she, when he appeared, " I can- 
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not see any one to-night. Please tell those who 
may call that I'm very sorry, but I must beg to 
be excused. Explain that it is quite unexpected 
and that I regret it very much. Now," she said 
when he had withdrawn and the door was once 
more closed, "now continue, please. Your — your 
story is very interesting — after all these years;" 
she added to herself, "After all these years!" 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A LITTLE FAMILY HISTORY. 

"\ATELL" continued Miss Perkins, "we never 
* " knew till he and Mary were both dead, 
and we found the papers, that Godfrey wasn't his 
last name. In the marriage certificate 'twas put 
William Godfrey Sterling. I presume he didn't 
want there should be any mistake about that. 
He must have told Mary all about it from the 
beginning, and then we found out from letters 
and things that his family wouldn't have anything 
more to do with him on account of his marrying 
Mary. That made us real mad, mother and me. 
The Perkinses has as good a right to be 
proud of their name and Ascent as any other 
family, in New York City or anywhere else. Our 
farm has belonged to a Perkins right straight 
down from father to son since Vermont was first 
settled, and the first Perkins came there from 
Salem, Massachusetts, which, as every one knows, 
was settled by very respectable folks; and on my 

301 
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mother's side — she was a Jenness of New Hamp- 
shire — the family was just as good. Our ancestors 
fought in the Revolution, and before that — " 

" I l$now ! I know ! " murmured Miss Sterling, 
who felt that this digression from the main facts 
of the story was almost more than she could 
endure. " It was very unreasonable." 

"Well, 'twas; and we just made up our minds, 
mother and me, that we wouldn't lift a finger to 
seek out William Godfrey's folks so long as they 
had those feelings about us. We had enough 
money to be comfortable if we was careful, and 
we could take care of Mary's child. We didn't 
want to be mixed up with any city folks that 
were going to look down on us. So we never 
said anything about it to Katrina — the first 
Katrina, I mean. I don't know as we acted just 
right about it, but we kep' quiet. She grew up 
and married John Scott, and he was killed by a 
railroad accident before they'd been married two 
years, and Katrina died when little Katrina was 
a baby. 'Twas strange, but it did seem as if 
mother and me was picked out by Providence 
to bring up little motherless babies. We cared 
a good deal about my niece, Katrina, and we 
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loved the little one for her mother's sake first 
and afterwards for her own. Mother died soon 
afterwards, and I don't know what I should have 
done without little Katrina to take care of and 
think about." 

She paused for a moment and felt in her pocket 
for her handkerchief. Then, as if ashamed of even 
such a momentary weakness, she gave up the 
search, and disregarding the tears that stood in 
her eyes, she continued : — 

" We wrote it all down, mother and me, and 
put the paper in the box with the other things. 
We agreed that little Katrina should be told 
about it when she was tweuty-one years old. We 
kind of felt as if we hadn't done just right not to 
tell her mother, and yet — well, we didn't do it, 
and so we wrote the paper. If we both was to 
die before she was twenty-one, she could read it. 
Then, last summer you came." 

"Yes," said Miss Sterling, in a dry, hard tone, 
"I came." 

Miss Perkins, whose eyes had been fixed upon 
the floor for the last few moments, glanced at her 
quickly. 

" I presume you don't like it," said she. "'Tisn't 
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likely you should. I ought to have told you then 
and there who Katrina was, but I couldn't. I 
just couldn't. When I saw her getting so fond 
of you and you appearing to be so fond of her, 
and I remembered that you was just the same re- 
lation to her that I was, it seemed as if I should 
die. I never had such feelings before. I sus- 
pected 'twas you when I first heard your name, 
that day you came to the Perkins Farm, and wanted 
I should give you rooms, for I've been waiting all 
these years, fearful that some of William God- 
frey's relations might come to claim her. When 
Katrina told me some of the story you'd told her, 
of course I knew for certain that you'd come at 
last. But I couldn't tell you then, Miss Sterling; 
I couldn't!" 

Her voice broke, and this time she succeeded 
in finding her handkerchief. 

"And what has induced you to tell me now?" 
demanded Miss Sterling. " Why did you not 
continue to hide these facts, and go to your grave 
with a secret on your conscience ? " 

" Circumstances," said Miss Perkins, proudly, her 
self-control restored at once by Miss Sterling's 
tone, and her eyes now dry and glittering. 
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"When Katrina grew discontented and begged 
so to come to New York, I let her do it; I 
wouldn't stand in her way. When she asked to 
stay longer, I said yes again. When she asked 
the second time I felt that the time had come. 
She had come to like the city better than her old 
home, she was as fond of you and her new friends 
as she was of me, and I wouldn't keep her from 
them. But this thing I will say, Miss Sterling. 
We didn't want Mary should marry William God- 
frey any more than you did. We had just as 
good a right, and better, to object, but we didn't 
cast her off. We brought up her child and we 
brought up her child's child, while you and your 
proud, domineering family made no effort to find 
them, so far as we knew." 

" But we did," interposed Miss Sterling, ea- 
gerly. " My guardian did for my sake, even 
against my grandfather's wishes, but we could 
not find any trace. Ah, how different my life 
would have been had I had Godfrey's daughter 
to love! To think that she lived to be a grown 
woman with a child of her own, and yet I never 
saw her nor dreamed of her existence ! Miss Per- 
kins, I feel as if I could never forgive you." 
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"You needn't," returned Miss Perkins, grimly; 
" not if you don't want to. 'Tisn't human forgive- 
ness I want. I acted as I thought was for the 
best. If I did wrong, God will judge me accord- 
ing to my deserts. He knows all the circum- 
stances, and I'm willing to leave it to Him. It 
won't be so many years now before it's time for 
me to go." 

There was no reply to this, and the two women 
sat there in silence. There was not a sound in 
the room save the low singing of the wood fire, in 
front of which Rikki lay stretched out upon the 
rug. The mistakes and frailties of so-called supe- 
rior human beings were a matter of supreme in- 
difference to him. 

Presently Miss Perkins opened the tin box. 

" Here's a picture of William Godfrey," said she, 
"and here's his watch and seals; here's his mar- 
riage certificate, and some letters he wrote Mary, 
and a journal he kep\ telling about his grand- 
father casting him off." 

As Miss Perkins said this, Miss Sterling's eyes 
rested involuntarily upon the portrait of her grand- 
father which hung above the fireplace. The other 
woman's eyes followed the glance. 
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" If that's him, he must have been a hard, proud 
man," she remarked. " My grandfather was only 
a Perkins, but he was always kind." 

Miss Sterling took no notice of this taunt. She 
stretched out her hand for the box. 

" I suppose I may look at them," she said. 

" Well, as IVe brought 'em all this way just for 
you to see, I presume you can," was the reply. 

But when she had taken the box, Miss Sterling 
did not examine the contents. She could not 
bear to open the daguerreotype in the presence 
of this woman who apparently had disliked God- 
frey; who had hidden Godfrey's daughter from 
her, his own sister; who had deprived her of a 
lifetime of love and affection. 

She set the box aside with an air of proprietor- 
ship which was by no means lost upon Miss Per- 
kins. And the box had been hers and her mother's 
before her! Until now it had been her most 
cherished and most carefully guarded possession. 

"What is to be done now?" asked Miss Ster- 
ling, presently. "Are you ready to give Katrina 
up to me ? " 

If Rachel Perkins flinched, she gave no sign. 
This New England woman had the courage and 
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the fortitude of her ancestors, who helped to make 
New England what it is. 

" Katrina shall decide for herself," said she, 
calmly. "She's sixteen, or she will be on the 
29th of this month, and she ought to be able to 
think for herself. She shall choose between us." 

"Very well," replied Miss Sterling, "and the 
sooner, the better." 

It was then that Katrina was sent for. While 
they waited for her to come — and it was fully 
half an hour — neither woman uttered a word. 
From their different points of view, made so totally 
different by their temperaments, their characters, 
their education, and their environment, each one 
was thinking over the strange situation which was 
theirs in common, and reviewing in silence the 
years that were past. 

And then at last Katrina, — the bond between 
them, and yet the unconscious cause of their 
quarrel, — at last Katrina came. 

They had not heard the carriage drive up, nor 
the front door close, and so before they knew 
that she was in the house, the library door was 
opened and she walked into the room, followed 
by Archie Keith. Miss Perkins' back was toward 
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the door, and therefore Katrina did not see who 
was sitting with Miss Sterling. The room was 
large, and the two were in the part that was 
farthest from the door, and near the fireplace. 

" Here I am, Miss Sterling ! " cried the young 
girl, in her fresh, gay voice. " I am delighted to 
come to you; I always am, you know. But I 
am wild to know why you want me, and on 
your reception night, too. Mrs. Keith was quite 
worried, and sent Archie to find out why you 
needed me." 

She stopped suddenly, for she was struck with 
the expression of Miss Sterling's face, as she 
drew nearer to her and the light shone full upon 
it. 

" Is anything the matter ? " she asked ; and 
her voice showed that she had become vaguely 
alarmed. 

The only reply that Miss Sterling made, was 
to wave her hand toward the silent figure that 
was sitting opposite to her. Katrina turned 
quickly. 

" Why, aunt Rachel ! " she cried. "Aunt Rachel, 
it can't be you! Am I dreaming? When did 
you come? Why did you come? Oh, I am so 
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glad to see you! I never was so glad of any- 
thing in my life." 

She knelt beside Miss Perkins and threw her 
arms about her, kissing her again and again. 
She had never been so demonstrative before. 

" I didn't know how much I wanted to see you," 
she said; "and what a perfect surprise! Have 
you been planning all along to do it ? Oh, it 
will be such fun to show you the city, and take 
you about everywhere, and then we can go back 
together whenever you say! Did you know that 
I had decided to go on Friday, after all ? I thought 
from your last letter that you didn't like my stay- 
ing, and after all I was mistaken, for it only 
meant that you were going to give me this lovely 
surprise. Oh, you dear thing! And how good 
of you, Miss Sterling, to send for me ! I never 
suspected it could be for this." 

All this time Miss Sterling had sat upright 
and motionless, watching Katrina. Her attitude 
and her expression were not lost upon Archie. 

" Something is up," said he to himself. " Miss 
Perkins wouldn't come all this distance just to 
give Katrina a surprise, and cousin Catherine 
wouldn't look the way she does if that is all that 
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it is. I'd give a pair of old shoes to knojv just 
what is the matter. I think I'll stay awhile 
and see the thing through." 

He drew forward a chair and was about to 
seat himself when his cousin spoke. 

"You needn't take the trouble to sit down, 
Archie," said she. " Go back and tell your mother 
that Miss Perkins is here." 

" Oh ! " said Archie, relinquishing his hold of 
the chair and looking somewhat crestfallen. " I 
was going to make you a little call, cousin 
Catherine ; but you don't seem to be over-anxious 
to have me, and so — " 

" I am not at all anxious," she interrupted. 
" Please don't waste any words but go at once. 
We have something to talk over here." 

After this there was nothing for Archie to do 
but take his departure. He consoled himself by 
going home and describing the scene in the 
most graphic manner to his wondering family. 
They all agreed that something extraordinary 
must be taking place, and they longed for the 
morrow, when more could be learned, it was to 
be supposed. The most reasonable explanation 
of it seemed to be that Miss Perkins had decided 
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to allow Katrina to remain as companion or secre- 
tary to Miss Sterling, which was what that lady 
so much desired; and they hoped this to be the 
case. 

In the mean time, Katrina and her two aunts 
were left alone. Miss Perkins had not spoken 
since the girl came in, but she had returned her 
caresses in her own shy way, and she held her 
hand tightly clasped in her own. Katrina was 
still kneeling at her side. 

"Suppose you get up and take a chair," said 
Miss Sterling, "and take off your hat and coat. 
We have a good deal of talking to do." 

She motioned toward the chair that Archie had 
drawn up, and Katrina obeyed. She sat at an equal 
distance from the two women and looked inquir- 
ingly from one to the other. Something must be 
the matter. 

" What is it ? " she asked anxiously. " Is any- 
thing wrong, aunt Rachel?" 

Miss Perkins did not reply. She was fingering 
nervously the lock of her bag, which was again 
upon her lap. 

" Miss Sterling, what is it ? " said Katrina, turning 
to her. "Do you know?" 
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"Yes, I know," answered Miss Sterling, in a 
voice so unlike her own that Katrina grew still 
more alarmed. " Your aunt does not seem inclined 
to tell you, so I will. You remember the story that 
I told you once, Katrina. You know how much 
your face has always reminded me of my brother's ; 
you know how I loved that brother, and that I felt 
unaccountably drawn toward you. It was no 
wonder. You are my brother Godfrey's grandchild. 
You are my own great-niece, the same relation to 
me that you are to her. And she has known it all 
this time and never told it. Godfrey's daughter 
Katrina — your mother, named for me — lived aud 
died, and I never knew it! If it had not been 
for the strange chance that took me to Vermont 
last summer, you would have lived and died and I 
should never have known it. And it is only by 
chance now that I have found it out. As I under- 
stand your aunt, it is merely because you wanted to 
stay longer that she decided to tell me." 

Katrina sat perfectly still. She stared at Miss 
Sterling with round and wondering eyes. She 
could not believe what she was saying ; it was quite 
impossible, and she concluded that Miss Sterling 
was quite unconscious herself of the strange tale 
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that sha was telling. She had brooded about her 
brother so long that no doubt she was now be- 
coming insane on the subject. She then turned 
her eyes toward her aunt Rachel. Miss Perkins 
was looking at her, and in her gaze were mingled 
love, entreaty, and remorse. She nodded her head. 

" It is all true," she murmured. 

True? True that she was "Godfrey's" grand- 
daughter ? It could not be. She must be asleep 
and dreaming; she was imagining all this — that 
aunt Rachel had come and that Miss Sterling had 
told her this tale. Presently she would awaken. 

" I can't imagine what you mean," she said. 

" Perhaps you had better tell her more about it," 
said Miss Sterling. " She will believe you perhaps, 
Miss Perkins. She does not seem to place any 
confidence in what I say." 

And then Miss Perkins told her tale once more. 
She did not spare herself, but on the contrary 
expressed her self-reproach. 

44 1 haven't treated you right, Katrina," she said 
when she had finished. " I see it all, now. I 
ought not to have kep' it from your mother, and 
I should have told Miss Sterling last summer, 
but — I — I love you so — I — I — just couldn't!" 
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Katrina sprang to her aunt's side. She forgot 
Miss Sterling's instructions that she should re- 
main in the chair, and again she threw her arms 
about aunt Rachel. 

" You poor dear ! " she said, laying her head 
lovingly against the thin and trembling shoulder; 
"you poor dear aunt Rachel! Of course it was 
hard ; but — but is it really true that Miss Ster- 
ling is my aunt ? " 

"Yes; she is your aunt." 

Katrina turned and looked at her. Miss Ster- 
ling's face had softened and she held out her 
arms. Slowly the girl^. rose to her feet. She 
stood for an instant by Miss Perkins, her hand 
resting on aunt Rachel's arm. Then she moved 
as if drawn almost against her will to Miss Ster- 
ling, who had also risen. 

" My own dear child ! " said the older woman 
softly, putting her arms about her. "You have 
come to me at last — Godfrey's granddaughter, 
my own kin. And I have thought all these years 
that I had no one. You will be mine now, 
Katrina, to make up for all these years of loneli- 
ness, will you not? You will be like my own 
daughter." 
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" What, leave aunt Rachel ! " exclaimed Katrina, 
drawing back. "What can you be thinking of, 
Miss Sterling ?" 

" Don't call me Miss Sterling again. I am your 
aunt, child ; as much your aunt as she is. Hence- 
forth I am your aunt Catherine, or your aunt 
Katrina, the name that Godfrey gave me. To 
think that he should have named his daughter 
that! His daughter — your mother! But you 
have not yet had time to think, child. Of course 
you will come to me now. She has had you all 
these years, and she had your mother, too, who 
belonged by right to me. She has hidden you 
both from me." 

" I don't know what you can be thinking of, 
Miss — aunt Catherine/' said Katrina, standing 
very straight and tall, and speaking rapidly. 
" Of course I am perfectly delighted to find that 
I am related to you. It seems like a fairy tale. 
You know that I have loved you from the time 
that I first met you, and to find that your 
brother Godfrey was my own grandfather seems 
too wonderful and beautiful to be true, but then 
I love aunt Rachel, too. She has taken care of 
me all my life. I can't remember any one else. 
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You know, it isn't as if your family had wanted 
us, my mother and my grandmother and me. You 
told me yourself that your grandfather wouldn't 
acknowledge us, and expressly left directions when 
he died that you shouldn't have anything to do 
with your brother Godfrey or his children. If 
my grandmother Perkins and my aunt Rachel 
had acted that way, what would have become of 
my mother and me ? " 

" But it was not my fault," exclaimed Miss 
Sterling. "Why should my grandfather's pride 
be visited upon me?" 

" Because the sins of the fathers usually are," 
said Miss Perkins, breaking her long silence; 
"unto the third and fourth generation, the Bible 
says." 

" Katrina is descended from him, too," retorted 
Miss Sterling. " You had better pray, if you love 
her, that her life may not be as lonely as mine 
has been. But I cannot talk nor argue any more 
to-night. I am exhausted." 

She had seated herself again, and as she leaned 
back and closed her eyes it was apparent that 
she was very much spent. Miss Perkins, on the 
contrary, had regained her composure and did not 
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appear in the least fatigued, in spite of her long 
journey and her overburdened mind. Katrina's 
words had put new life into her. Katrina intended 
to remain faithful to her, after all. She rose from 
her chair. 

" I guess I'd best go now," said she. " Katrina, 
could you take me to a hotel or a boarding-house 
or some place where I can sleep to-night? To- 
morrow we'll go home." 

" To-morrow you will not go home ! " exclaimed 
Miss Sterling. " Do you think I am going to 
give her up without a word? I shall consult my 
lawyer, if all else fails. I shall not accept what 
Katrina has said in her haste to-night, and on 
the impulse of the moment. She must think it 
over carefully; she must not decide at once. She 
does not realize all that she is giving up if she 
goes with you. A home here with one who will 
love her like a mother — who loves her already; 
friends, education, city life, and in time — it may 
not be so very long — a fortune. The fifty years 
are over since my grandfather died and I can leave 
her all my money if I wish. She must think of 
all that." 

"You wouldn't wish me to stay for that, aunt 
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Catherine," said Katrina. " If I stayed, it would be 
because I love you, but I love aunt Rachel, too. 
But now I must take her somewhere for the night, 
and we had better go to Mrs. Keith's. They would 
not want me to take aunt Rachel to a hotel, and 
besides, I should not know where to go." 

11 1 cannot have you discussing all my affairs 
at the Keiths'," said Miss Sterling. "You must 
both stay here. The house is large enough, I 
am sure." 

" I scarcely think I can stay here," interposed 
Miss Perkins, with dignity. "'Twouldn't be the 
proper thing when you feel toward me the way 
you do. I think, Katrina, we had best go to 
Mrs. Keith's. We're not the kind to discuss 
things there, as Miss Sterling seems to fear. 
They're our affairs, too, and we're accustomed 
to keeping such things to ourselves. The Per- 
kinses always did." 

But Miss Sterling refused to consent to their 
going. She was afraid to have them leave the 
house lest once gone she could never recall them. 
She begged Miss Perkins to humor her in this, 
whatever else might come, and at last Miss 
Perkins consented. 
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She could afford now to be gracious to her 
enemy, who was also her hostess, and, strangely 
enough, they parted for the night more amicably 
than would have been thought possible earlier 
in the evening. It is doubtful, however, if any 
one of the three slept much that night. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
katrina's choice. 

IN the wakeful hours of the night, Katrina 
1 reviewed the situation again and again. It 
seemed so strange and impossible that she, a 
little, unknown girl from Vermont, whose life until 
recently had been one unbroken round of monot- 
onous duty, should be the heroine of such a 
romance. 

That she was a daughter of the house of Ster- 
ling ; that the portraits which hung upon the walls, 
whose eyes had followed her kindly, she had always 
fancied, were the portraits of her ancestors; that 
her grandfather and her great-grandfather had been 
born, and lived, and one of them had died, in this 
old mansion ! 

And this could be her home, if she so decided, 
now and forever. Aunt Rachel had said that she 
could choose between her aunts; that she would 
not stand in the way of her worldly advantage. 
Katrina had repudiated the suggestion upon the 
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impulse of the moment. Her whole soul had re- 
volted at the idea of deserting her aunt Rachel, but 
now, on second thoughts, had she spoken wisely ? 

Was it not a pity to cast aside such opportu- 
nities ? It was so charming in New York, so 
stupid and tiresome in North Briggsville. Think 
of living near the Keiths, who were now her 
cousins! Think of taking her place among them 
and their friends, no longer a poor girl from the 
country who actually had not enough money to go 
home with, and who had almost stolen a purse, — 
she shuddered at the recollection, — but an heiress 
of assured position, the last representative of one 
of the oldest families in New York ! 

Katrina was a girl of rather unusual intelligence, 
and she fully realized what all this meant. Neither 
was she by any means perfect. She liked ease, 
plenty of money, good times, congenial companion- 
ship, and above all to be made much of. She was 
not impervious to flattery, and the feeling that Miss 
Sterling and the Keiths loved her so dearly was 
doubly alluring, for the reason that it was all so 
new to her. Aunt Rachel had always loved her, 
she knew, but she so seldom made any demon- 
stration of her affection. 
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Katrina tossed and turned the greater part of 
the night. At last, toward morning, she fell into 
a heavy sleep, and when she awoke it was almost 
eight o'clock. At first she could not remember 
where she was nor what had happened, but in a 
moment it all came back to her. 

She was in the Sterling house, she herself was 
a Sterling, and her aunt Rachel was here! 

As she made ready for breakfast the girl thought 
of how delightful it was to live in such luxury and 
to breakfast when one chose. When she went 
home to North Briggsville — ah, must she go 
back ? 

As she said her prayers before leaving the 
room she laid especial emphasis upon the words, 
"lead us not into temptation." It was strange, 
she thought, that during her short stay in New 
York she should have been so much tempted 
to do wrong. 

" For I know it is wrong," said Katrina to her- 
self. " I ought not to desert aunt Rachel. What 
I said last night was the truth : I owe the most 
to her. If I give up either, it must be my new 
aunt Catherine." 

And so she told her. When breakfast was over, 
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Miss Sterling asked her to come to her in the 
morning-room while Miss Perkins was left in the 
library with the day's paper, of which it is doubt- 
ful if she read a word. Together Miss Sterling 
and her newly found niece went over the contents 
of the tin box, read the journal and the letters, 
and gazed lovingly at Godfrey's picture. Katrina 
had her mother's wedding ring at home, and a 
small photograph of her which Miss Sterling was 
most anxious to see. She did not seem to take 
as much interest in the little things belonging to 
her brother's wife that were in the box. She bore 
toward " Mary," who had lived and died so many 
years ago, a certain feeling of resentment, and 
she told herself that his daughter was nearer and 
dearer to her than his wife. 

Miss Sterling and Katrina talked long and 
earnestly, but the girl had risen above the temp- 
tation and remained firm in spite of all that was 
said. She would not desert her aunt Rachel. 
Finally Miss Sterling lost all patience. 

" Do you realize, Katrina, that you are deciding 
a question that will influence your whole future 
life ? " she demanded. 

" I do realize it, aunt Catherine, but I think you 
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don't realize what you ask me to do. You are 
so anxious for me to stay that you forget aunt 
Rachel's side of the question. If the cases were 
changed and you had brought me up, would you 
think I ought to leave you now and go to aunt 
Rachel?" 

"Would that I had! Would that I had!" mur- 
mured Miss Sterling. " But, child, I believe in my 
inmost heart that you are right. Your principles 
are stronger than mine, notwithstanding my long 
life and my so-called philanthropy. Go then; go 
as soon as possible and leave me to myself. If 
I must give you up, the sooner it is over the 
better." 

And so they left her and went to Mrs. Keith's. 
With Miss Sterling's permission Katrina told 
Mrs. Keith and Leslie the strange story. Leslie 
received the news with unbounded excitement. 

" You are my cousin, then, Katrina, my second 
cousin ! " she exclaimed. " I always felt that 
there was something that made me love you from 
the first moment I saw you. Ah, do stay! Do 
please stay!" 

The three were alone together, for Miss Perkins 
had gone to take a rest in Katrina's room. She 
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had a heavy cold which had come on before she 
left home, and the intense emotion that had 
consumed her during the last few days was now 
making itself felt. 

"Don't say that, Leslie," said Katrina. "Don't 
make it harder for me to go. I do want to stay 
so much. I wouldn't have aunt Rachel know it 
for the world, and I ought not to put it into 
words; it is wrong of me to feel so, but I do 
want to stay. And yet I love aunt Rachel 
dearly and I feel like a traitor when I say I want 
to give up my own home, but — Oh dear, if 
Miss Ster — my aunt Catherine would only let 
me divide my time ! I mean, come and make her 
a visit once in a while, or something of that sort. 
Aunt Rachel would consent to that, I am sure, 
but aunt Catherine seems to feel that it must be 
all or nothing and so I have decided to go. Don't 
try to make me change, Leslie, for it is the only 
thing for me to do, I know." 

"And you are quite right, Katrina," said Mrs. 
Keith. " Much as I should love to have you 
here, and much as it would be to cousin Catherine, 
I should be sorry to feel that you had deserted 
your aunt Rachel." 
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And so the next morning early, Miss Perkins 
and Katrina left New York without having 
seen Miss Sterling again. The entire Keith 
family went to the station to see them off; they 
were laden with luncheon and candy and flowers. 
Mr. Keith insisted that they should travel in a 
parlor car and brought them the tickets for it; 
the boys bought all the magazines and illustrated 
papers that could be found and bestowed them 
upon the travellers, and at last the train moved 
out of the station. The visit to New York was 
a thing of the past. 

It was dark when they arrived at North Briggs- 
ville. Katrina stifled an exclamation of dismay 
when the train drew up at the familiar little sta- 
tion and she stepped out upon the platform and 
then turned to help her aunt. The whole country 
was covered with snow, and the wind blew bitingly 
from the north. The huge lantern swung aloft 
by Mr. Green, the station master, only served to 
heighten the desolateness of the scene. 

" Well, I want to know ! " he said, as he peered 
into their faces. " Back again a'ready, Miss Per- 
kins, and Katrina with you! I thought you 
warn't goin' to be long. I've maintained that 
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right straight through, 'count of your not takin' a 
trunk. How d'you find it down to Noo York? 
Guess 'taint to be compared with North Briggs- 
ville. Home's home arter all, and I presume 
you're real pleased to get back." 

They replied to him as briefly as possible and 
then trudged off through the snow. There was 
a stiff upper crust, but at every step they broke 
through and progress was necessarily slow. At 
last they reached Mr. Trott's house, where they 
stopped to procure the key of their own. The 
Trotts had just finished supper, and they begged 
the travellers to stay and have something to eat 
as well as to recount their city experiences, but 
Miss Perkins declined. 

"We have some things left from our dinner," 
said she. " It's all we'll want to-night." 

Their house was warm, for Mr. Trott had at- 
tended faithfully to the fires, but even after the 
lamps were lighted in the sitting-room and the 
kitchen, it still seemed somewhat dreary to Ka- 
trina. How different from the Keiths' cheerful 
library and from — from her aunt Catherine's! 
Then she gave herself a vigorous mental shaking. 

" Katrina Scott," she said to herself, " not a 
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word of this kind! It has always been your 
home and it always will be. Don't dare to go 
back on it now." 

Before they separated for the night Miss Per- 
kins went to Katrina, and laid her hand upon her 
arm. 

" Katrina," she said, " I don't want you should 
think I'm selfish. I'd made up my mind to give 
you up if need be, but oh, Katrina! I'm thank- 
ful to my Heavenly Father that you decided the 
way you did. I'm getting old, and I think it 
would have broken my heart if you had left me 
now." And then she kissed her. 

After this Katrina felt more strongly than ever 
that she had chosen "the more excellent way." 

Miss Perkins' cold increased upon her return, 
and for several weeks she was really very ill with 
pneumonia. The doctor visited her every day, and 
sometimes twice a day, and Katrina's time was so 
fully occupied in taking care of her that there was 
little opportunity for discontent. Only the first 
day or two seemed insupportable; after that, she 
fell into the routine that illness in the household 
invariably brings. 

Letters came from Leslie, from Mrs. Keith, 
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and from the boys, but nothing from Miss Ster- 
ling. Katrina wrote to her more than once, but 
no reply was vouchsafed. It made her unhappy, 
for she cared more for Miss Sterling now than 
she ever had done, now that she had found that 
she was of her own blood ; but there was nothing 
to be done. 

During Miss Perkins' illness the neighbors came 
constantly to inquire for her, and with offers of 
assistance. Katrina was touched with the kind- 
ness of heart that was displayed, and she felt 
nearer to them than had once been the case. 
They were her fellow-townspeople, and they had 
known her since she was a baby; and though she 
had never found them congenial, she discovered 
now that they were true friends. 

Mrs. Spriggins sat up more than one night 
when Miss Perkins' illness was at its height, and 
curbed even her industrious tongue when in the 
sick-room. Ada, who had been made supremely 
happy by a gift sent to her by Leslie, neglected 
her dressmaking and her novels, to make jellies 
and other delicacies to tempt the invalids appe- 
tite, and Mr. Spriggins himself brought Katrina 
her letters from New York. 



i- * 
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At last the crisis was safely passed, and Miss 
Perkins began to gain a little every day. At 
first the improvement was scarcely perceptible, 
but although it was too slight for the days to 
mark, the close of each week showed a change 
for the better. It was April, however, before the 
doctor would permit her to leave her room, and, 
until then, the only variation which the day's 
routine allowed was to sit at the window and 
look out over the snow-covered hills and fields. 
Miss Perkins seldom sat there without recalling 
the time when she, with the tin box upon her 
knees, had gazed across the country, and had 
come to the decision which had resulted in her 
journey to New York. 

The slow hours of convalescence gave her ample 
time for thought, but she did not put this thought 
into words until, April having come, the snow 
was fast disappearing from the valley, leaving only 
here and there a patch upon the hillsides. Then, 
one day when the sun was shining with more 
warmth than usual; when little rills and rivulets, 
freed at last from the bondage of frost, were 
gleaming by the roadside; when the birds were 
making preparations for housekeeping, and the 
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whole beautiful world was waking up once more, 
Miss Perkins felt strong enough to speak. 

She and Katrina were in the sitting-room, Miss 
Perkins in the high-backed, old-fashioned rocking- 
chair, pillows at her back, and a gay-colored afghan 
across her knees, and Katrina in a low chair near 
with a book in her hand. She had been reading 
aloud, but had paused for a moment to watch two 
fighting sparrows that her aunt had pointed out. 

" It's a great pity when beings can't agree," 
remarked Miss Perkins, " whether they're folks 
or sparrows; and that reminds me, Katrina, of 
something I've been wanting to say ever since 
we came home from New York, but part of the 
time I was too sick and the pain was too bad for 
me to speak, and since then I've been so weak I 
just couldn't. I was afraid at one time I was 
going to die without saying it, but the Lord has 
been good to me, and He's spared me to say it. 
Have you had a letter from Miss Sterling since 
we were there?" 

"No, aunt Rachel." 

"Well, I just thought you hadn't, and I pre- 
sume it's been worrying you. I shouldn't be sur- 
prised if she was offended with me, and I'm afraid 
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she has a right to be. I don't feel as if I'd acted 
just right all through. I ought to have spoken 
different about giving you up. She has as good 
a right to you as I have, after all; and 'twasn't 
her fault, either. She wanted to find your mother, 
and tried to. I shouldn't have twitted her the 
way I did. It all came back to me when I was 
lying there on my bed of sickness. I shouldn't 
have said what I did about the sins of the fathers. 
'Twasn't very ladylike, I'm afraid, and, above all, 
'twasn't Christian. I think I ought to give you 
up to her at least half the year, if she wants I 
should. I could get along; I'd have Jenny here. 
'Twould be best for you, too. I haven't any right 
to stand in your way. I can't last forever, and 
'twould make a great difference to you if I was 
to die and your aunt Catherine didn't have any- 
thing more to do with you." 

She paused, but Katrina made no reply. She 
was sorry that her aunt had brought up the sub- 
ject. The long weeks of nursing, with nothing to 
divert her mind, and with little outdoor exercise, 
had wearied her, and she felt scarcely equal to 
any further discussion. 

"Do you hear, Katrina?" 
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"Yes, aunt Rachel, I hear, but I don't think 
there is anything to be done. I have written sev- 
eral times to aunt Catherine, but she hasn't 
answered." 

"Then she is offended! I was afraid of that, 
Katrina! Now there's something I want done, 
arid I shan't rest easy till it is done. I want you 
should get a pen and paper and I'll tell you what 
to say. I'd write it myself, only my hands don't 
seem to have any strength in 'em, and I don't 
know as I could hold the pen." 

" Do you mean you want to write to aunt 
Catherine ? " 

"Yes." 

" Oh, I don't think we had better, aunt Rachel ! 
I don't think she wants to hear from us again. 
I have written three or four times." 

Katrina's voice trembled slightVy, and she rose 
from her chair and crossed the room, that her 
aunt should not see the tears in her eyes. She 
was so tired, and so grieved that Miss Sterling 
had given her up so completely. 

" Well, I shan't rest easy 'till she's been written 
to. I've got something to say, and I feel as if 
my life had been spared so as I could say it. I 
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wish you wouldn't thwart me, Katrina! Tisn't 
like you to refuse me anything, especially when 
I'm so weak still." 

" To-morrow you will be stronger, dear, and 
then we'll talk about it again. I am going to get 
your beef-tea now, that Ada Spriggins brought 
this morning. How kind she is ! " 

" Everybody's kind. I've been sort of stand-offish 
all my life, and yet they don't harbor it up against 
me at all. I haven't meant to be, but it's my 
nature, partly, and then Mary's marriage and all 
the deaths have shut me up. It's better not to 
be. If you can do it, Katrina, it's better to mix 
with people and to meet 'em half-way. It don't 
do to be too self-centred. I see it now." 

Katrina went to get the beef-tea, hoping that 
her aunt's mind had been permanently diverted 
from the purpose of writing to Miss Sterling, but 
the next day and the next, Miss Perkins referred 
to it again. At last Katrina yielded, and sat down 
to write the letter. 

" My Dear Miss Sterling " [Miss Perkins dictated] : " I 
am sorry I spoke so sharp, and acted in such a hot-headed way. 
I had no right to judge you. I see it all, now I have been so 
sick. You can have Katrina half the year if you want, or more 
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if you think best. The fault was not yours, and I don't want you 
should suffer for it. Katrina loves you dearly, as much as she 
loves me, I guess " [yes, Katrina, I want you should put that in. 
It's the truth, and I may as well acknowledge it first as last], " and 
there is no reason why you should not have her after all these 
years. Please to accept my apologies for speaking to you as I 
should not have done, and for taking a stand I had no right to. 
It will oblige me greatly if you will reply to this. 

" Very truly yours, 

"R. Perkins." 

"There, now I feel better," said Miss Perkins, 
when she had tremblingly signed her name. " If 
I was to die now, I'd go with an easy conscience." 

" There is Mr. Spriggins coming with a letter 
for us," said Katrina, looking up from her task of 
sealing and stamping the one she had written. 
" I didn't go as usual this morning." 

" It's a good thing he has come," said Miss 
Perkins; "he can take this one, and it will go 
off at noon by way of Merton. 'Tisn't the most 
direct way, but I shall feel easier when I know 
it's started from North Briggsville." 

Mr. Spriggins came and went without a word 
beyond "good-morning." He took the one letter 
and left the other, and walked away. 

"This is from aunt Catherine," exclaimed Ka- 
trina, " and it is to you, aunt Rachel. Had I not 
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better run after Mr. Spriggins and keep the other 
until we see what she says ? " 

" No, Katrina, I want that letter should go," 
said Miss Perkins, firmly. " No matter what she 
says, nor what happens, I want that letter should 
go. That is just the reason I hurried it off. 
Now read hers." 

Katrina broke the seal and glanced hastily over 
the contents. The letter, written in Miss Sterlings 
pretty, slanting hand, was short. 

" My dear Miss Perkins " [she wrote] : "I hear that you have 
been very ill, but are now better. Please accept my heartiest con- 
gratulations upon your recovery. We have a bond of union in the 
person of our Katrina. We should not be enemies, and I am 
sorry that the disagreement which took place when you were here 
should have occurred. I see now that I was mistaken to have 
taken the stand that I did. I love Katrina too dearly to be will- 
ing to give her up entirely, but I see clearly that you have the prior 
claim upon her. She must still belong to you, but let me see her 
occasionally and I will try to be content. Give my love to the 
dear child, and tell her that I will answer her letters as soon as I 

have heard from you. 

" Sincerely your friend, • 

" Catherine Sterling." 

" I thank our Heavenly Father for that letter," 
said Miss Perkins, solemnly, when Katrina's voice 
ceased. " It's all right now, and our differences 
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are made up. She's a good woman, Katrina, is 
your aunt Catherine, and I hope you'll be as good 
a one." 

" I hope I shall be half as good as my aunt 
Rachel!" exclaimed Katrina, as she arranged one 
of the pillows that had fallen from the chair. 

Miss Perkins smiled at her but said nothing. 
Her soul was filled with a peace that was too 
profound for words. 

The following summer found the Keiths and 
Miss Sterling, with Bartholomew and Rikki, 
again settled at North Briggsville. Katrina's 
two great-aunts became as warm friends as it 
was possible for two women so unlike in every 
respect to be, and they had more than one con- 
versation about the past. The events of the 
last year had softened Miss Perkins and had 
lessened her reserve. She was willing now to 
speak of the beautiful younger sister who had 
won the heart of Godfrey Sterling so many years 
ago, and Miss Sterling in her turn felt less resent- 
ful toward the memory of the woman who had 
unconsciously wielded so marked an influence 
upon her own life. 
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The two aunts arranged between them that 
Katrina should spend three months of the year 
in New York with Miss Sterling. It was to be 
in the spring, when it would not be so hard for 
Miss Perkins to be left alone, and Miss Sterling 
would then come to North Briggsville for the 
summer. 

But their planning was unnecessary. Before 
the following spring had dawned upon the earth, 
aunt Rachel had passed quietly away to a land 
where there is no more winter, and where she 
needed not the companionship of any earthly 
friend. 

It was all over: aunt Rachel Perkins had 
been laid to rest. Mr. and Mrs. Keith had 
come with Miss Sterling to the funeral, and now 
the old house was to be closed for the present and 
Katrina was to return with them to New York. 

It was the last evening of her stay in North 
Briggsville, and as she walked alone to the little 
post-office she thought of the spring evening 
two years before, when she had waited so eagerly 
for letters in reply to the advertisement which she 
and her aunt had decided upon after so much 
deliberation. Dear aunt Rachel, whom she now 
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missed so sadly ! She could not become accus- 
tomed yet to life without her to care for. What 
a change that decision of hers to take boarders 
had made in Katrina's life, and how little they 
had suspected at the time that the advertisement 
would bring about such results! 

The same persons were now awaiting the 
opening of the evening mail that were in the 
store then. The years had brought no great 
change into their lives. Mr. Spriggins was sort- 
ing the mail with the same deliberation that had 
been his two years ago. No one seemed older 
than they were then, with the exception of herself. 
She felt far more than two years older ; now she 
was a woman, then she had been a mere child. 

At last the window was opened. 

" No," said Mr. Spriggins, in reply to her ques- 
tion, " there ain't nothin' here for you, K'trina, an' 
I'm real sorry, for I presume it's about the last 
time you'll be askin' for a good while. Don't 
forget us, K'trina, down thar in Noo York." 

It was a long speech for the silent postmaster. 

" No, Mr. Spriggins ; no, indeed ! " she said. 
M I shall never forget my old friends." 

And in sayin^iWS;KatrIqa;^SRpke the truth. 
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